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1 without vanity ; therefore, I ſhall be ſhort. It 
may be thought an inſtance of vanity that I pretend 
at all ro write my life ; but this narrative ſhall con- 
tain little more than the hiſtory of my writi 
indeed, almoſt all my life has beer. ſpent in 
purſuits and occupations. The firſt ſucceſs of molt 
of my writings was not fuch as to be an object of 
1 was born the 26th of April, 1711, old ſtyle, at 
Edinburgh. I was of a good family, both by fa- 
ther and mother : my father's family is a branch 


. 


or ſe generations. My n 
daughter of Sir David Falconer, 1 
the College of Juſtice : the title of Halkerton 
came by ſucceſſion to her brother. 
My family, however, was not rich, and being my- 
ſelf a younger brother, i 1 
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thing but the purſuits of philoſophy and general 
learnitig ; and while they fancied I was poring upon 
Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors 
My very flender fortune, however, being unſuit- 
able to this plan of life, and my health being a little 
broken by my ardent application, I was tempted, or 
rather forced, to make a very feeble trial for enter- 
ing into a more active ſcene of life. In 1734, 1 
went to Briſtol, with ſome recommendations to emi- 
nent merchants ; but in a few months found that 
ſcene totally unſuitable to me. I went over to 
France, with a view of proſecuting my ſtudies in a 
country retreat; and I there laid that plan of life 
which I have ſteadily and ſucceſsfully purſued, I re- 
folved to make a very rigid frugality ſupply my de- 
ficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my inde- 
ndency, and to regard every object as conemprt- 
except the improvement of my talents in litera- 


During my retreat in France, firſt ar Rheims, but 
chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, I compoſed my 
Treatiſe of Human naturc. After paſling three years 
| very agreeably in that country, I came over to Lon- 
don in 1737. In the end of 1738, I publiſhed my 
_ Treatiſe, and immediately went down to my mother 
and my brother, who lived at his country- houſe, and 
was employed himſelf very judiciouſly and fucceſs- 
fully in the improvement of his fortune. 

Never literafy attempt was more unfortunate than 


my Treatiſe on Human Nature. It feil dcad-born 
from the preſt, withour reaching fuch diſtinction, as 


EVER 
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even to excite a murmur among the zealots. But 
of a cheerful and ſanguine temper, I 
recover.d the blow, and profecuted with 
ſtudies in the country. In 1742, I 
. part of my Eſſays: 
work was favourably received, and foon made 
Ati forget my former diſappointment. I 
my mother and brother in the coun- 
try, and in that time recovered the knowledge of the 
Greek language, which I had too much neglefted in 
my early youth. 
In 1745, I received a letter from the marquis of 
Annandale, inviting me to come and live with him 
in England. 1 found alſo, that the friends and fami. 
| ly of that young nobleman were deſirous of putting 
him under my care and direction, for the ſtate of 
his mind and health required it.—I lived wich him a 
twelvemonth. My appointments during that time 
made a conſiderable acceſſion to my i mall fortune. 
I then received an invitation from General St Clair, 
to attend him as a fecretary to his expedition, which 
was at firſt meant 

incurſion on the coaſt of France. Next year, to wit, 
1747, I received an invitation from the General to 
attend him in the ſame ſtation in his military embaſly 
to the courts of Vienna and Turin. | then wore 
the uniform ot an officer, and was introduced at 
theſe courts as aid-de-camp to the general, along 
with Sir Harry Erſkine and Captain Grant, now 
General Grant. Theſe two years were almoſt the 
only interruptions which my ſtudies have received 
during the courſe of my life: I paſſec them agree- 
ably, and in good company; and my appoiatments, 
with my frugality, had made me reach a fortune 

which I called independent, though moſt of m 
freinds were inclined to ſmile when I faid ſo: in 
mort, | was now maſter of ncar a thouſand pounds. 
8 I had 


againſt Canada, bat ended in an 
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to be the ſubjet of converſa- 
S hndndb aeboraroy 
new editions were detnanded. Anſwers by 
 Reverends and Right Reverends, came out two or 
in a year; and I found, by Dr Warburton's 
» that the books were to be eſteemed 
in good company, However, I had a fixed reſolution, 
oh y mamaincd, never to reply to any 
_ L temper, [I 
clear of all literary ſquabbles. 
reputation gave me en. 

couragement, 
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Edinburgh, where I then lived, my Po- 
the only work of mine that was 
ſucceſsful on the firſt icat It was well recei- 


In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates choſe me their 
jan, an office from which I received little or 


no but which gave me the command of 
a li writing 
the Hiſtory Tk 
the notion 
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of 
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only hi preſent 
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ford ; and, after the firſt ebullit ions ng. the hook 
were over, what was {till more mortifying, the 

ſeemed to fink into oblivion. Mr Millar told me; 


that in a twelvementh he fold only forty-five copice 


of it. I ſcarcely, indeed, heard of one man in the 
three conſiderable for rank or letters, that 


three kingdoms, 
could endure the book. I mutt only except the pri- 
mate of Dr Herring 


, and the primate of 
beland, Dr Stone, which ſecm two odd exceptions. 
Theſe dignified prelates ſeparately kur me meſſages 
not to be diſcouraged. 

I was, however, I confeſs, diſcouraged; and had 
| not the war been ar that time breaking out between | 
France and England, I had certainly retired to fome 

provincial rown of the former kingdom, have chan- 
ged my name, and never more have returned to my 
native country. But as this ſcheme was not now 
practicable, and the ſubſequent volume was conſider- 
ee and 


In this Nai at London my Natural 
Hiſtory of Religion, — with ſome other ſmall 
pieces: its public entry was rather obſcure, _ 
Gly thar Dr Hurd wrote à pamphlet againſt it, with 
all the illiberal petnlance, arrogance, and fcurility; 
which diſtinguiſh the Warburtonian ſchool. This 
pamphlet gave me ſome conſolation for the otherwiſe 
indifferent reception of my performance. 
In 1756, rwo years arr the fall of the firſt volume, 


was the ſecond volume of my Hiſtory, con- 
— from the death of Charles 1. * 

Revolution. This performance happened to 1 
leſs to the Whigs, and was better — 


ved. Ie not only roſe iel, dut helped to buoy 
its unfortunate brother. * 


But though I had been taught by experience, ibat [ 


the Whig party were in poſleſhon of beſtowing all 
places, both ia the Rate and in „ ale 
1 tle 
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inclined to yield to their ſenſcleſs » that 
RT — DOES 
reading, or reflection engaged me to make in the 
reigns of the two firſt Stuarts, I have made all of 
them invariably to the Tory fide. It is ridiculous 
riod as a . 
In 1759, I publiſhed my Hiſtory of. the Houſe of 
Tudor. The clamour againſt this was 
almoſt equal to that againſt the | of the two 
ly obnoxious. 3 doo 
preſſions of public folly, continued very peace- 
ably and contentedly in my retreat at Edinburgh, to 
finiſh, in two volumes, the more early part of the 
Engliſh Hiſtory, which I gave to the public in 1761, 
with tolerable, and but tolerable, fuccels. 
But, notwithſtanding this variety of winds and ſea- 
ons to which my writings had been expoſed, they 
had till been making ſuch advances, that the copy 
money given me by the bookſellers, much exceeded 
any thing formerly known in England: | was become 
not only independent, but opulent. I retired to my 
native country of Scotland, determined never more 
to ſet my foot out of it ; and retaining the fatisfac- 
tion of never having preferred a requeſt to one great 
man, or even making advances of friend{hip to any 
of them. As I was now turded of fifty, I thought of 
paſſing all the reſt of my life in this philoſophical 
manner, when I received, in 1763, an invitation 
from the Earl of Hertford, with whom I was not in 
the leaſt acquainted, to attend him on his embaſly to 
Paris, with a near proſpect of being appointed ſecre- 
tary to the embaſly ; and, in the meanwhile, of per- 
forming the functions of that office. This offer, how- 
ever inviting, I at firſtdeclined, both becauſe 1 was re- 
luctant tobegin connections with the great, and becauſe 
I was airaid that the civilities and gay. mpanyof Paris, 


_ iv MY OWN LIFE. 
would prove difagreeable to = perſon of wy age and 
humour ; but on his lordſhip's repeating the invita- 
tion, I accepted of it. I have every reaſon, both of 
pleaſure and intereſt, to think myſelf happy in my 
connexions with rhat nobleman, as well as afterwards 
with his brother, General Conway. 

Thoſe who have not ſcen the effects of 
modes, will never imagine the I met with 
at Paris, from men and women of all ranks and ſta · 
tions. The more I reſiled from their exceſſive civili- 
ties, the more I was loaded with them. There is, 
however, a real ſatisfaction in living — 2 en 
great number of ſenſible, — and polite 
1 — 1 

univerſe. 


I thought once of ſettling 2 


dmc and. 
ſummer 2765, Lord Hertford left me, being appoint- 
ed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. I was charge & affaire: 
till the arrival of the Duke of Richmond, towards 
the end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, 1 
left Paris, and next ſummer went to Edin 
OI rey un Renard, © WINE ES . 
retreat. I returned to that place, not 
1 mark weor any; and a mach lar- 
ger income, by means of Lord Hertford"s friendſhip, 
than I left it; and I was deſirous of trying what ſu- 
perfluity could produce, as I had formerly made an 
experiment of a ut in — 4 
ved from Mr Conway an invitation to be under · ſecre- 
tary; and this invitation, both the character of the 
perſon, and my connections with Lord ! pre · 
vented me from declining. I returned to 


in 1769 very opulent (for I poſſeſſed a VT. 
1080]. a-year) healthy, and ſomewhat ſtrick- 


en in years, with the enjoying 
ele, and of dens the re of wy pd 


in 


117711 


a8 
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i 
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he nate 208 : to the young and 
careleſs, as well as to the ſtadious and literary; and 
as I took a particular pleaſure in the 
deſt women, I had no reaſon to be dif 


ed with the 


; | gh I wan- 
myſelf to the rage of both civil and re- 
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" independent ſtate, when Char, having over-run = 
Tan by Es vitorics, firſt caſt his eye on their 
iſland. He was not allured either by its riches or its 
renown ; bur being ambitious of carrying the Roman 
uns into a new world, then rhoſtly unknown, he took 
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den lib. 6. Tacit, de Mor. e Cxfüz, ib. 6. Tad. ibid. 


GRAAF. The Saxons had been for ſome time 
{> ny of the moſt warlike tribes of this fierce 
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regarded as dne 
people, and had 
become the terror of the neighbouring nations. They 
had diffuſed themſelves the northern parts of Ger- 
many and the Cimbrian and had taken 
of all the fea-coaſt from the mouth of the 
to Jutland ; whence they had long infeſted by 
ED. Cm end Greene tins of Ber 
. In order to oppoſe 
their inroads, the Romans had eſtabliſned an officer, 
whom they called Count of the Saxon fbore ; and as the 
naval arts can flouriſh among a civilized people alone, 
they ſeem to have been more ſucceſsful in repelling the 
Saxons, - than any of the other barbarians by whom 
they were invaded. Then of the Roman 
| power invited them to renew their inroads and it 
was an circumſtance, n 
the Britons appeared among them, and prompred them. 
to undertake an ths of 
wende fulfcienly inclined” 
\ — Bags yay Loca! cer | 
both for their valour and They were repu- 
rd, as moſt of the Saxon princes, to be ſprung from 
Woden, who was as a god among thoſe 
nations, and they are faid to be his great-grandſons* ; 
a circumſtance which added much to their. authority. 
We ſhall not attempt to trace any higher the origin 
of thoſe princes and nations. Ir is evident what fruit- 
leſs labour it muſt be to ſearch, in thoſe barbarous and 
iterate ages, for the annals of a | when their 
firſt leaders, known in any true hiſtory, were believed 
by them to be the fourth in deſcent from a fabulous 
_ deity, or from a man exalted by ignorance into that 
character. The dark induſtry of antiquaries, led by 
292 
d Amm. Marcell. lib. 23. Oroſius. f Will. Malm. p. 8. 


e Amm. Marcell. lib. 27. cap. 7. 123 cap» 15. Saxon 
lib. 28. cap. 7. . 


THE SAXONS mu» 
- Imaginaxy analogies of names, or Hy uncertain tradi- C HA v. 
ons, would in vain attempt to pierce into that deep, _*__. 


bf marched to the defence of the Britons againſt the 


But Hengift and Horſa perceiving, from their eaſy 
victory over the Scots and Pits, with what facility they ) 
might ſubdue the Britons themſelves, who had not been 
able to reſiſt thoſe feeble invaders, were determined to 
conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the 
defence of their allies. They ſent intelli- 
gence to Saxony of the fertility and riches of Britain; 
and repreſented as certain the ſubjection of a people fo 


„% 'HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
the Britiſh ground of hope ; and 


auxiharies, were neceſſitated to take arms; and ha- 
ving « Vorti 


gern, who had become odious from 
his vices, and from the bad event of his raſh counſels, 
they put themſelves under the of his fon. 
Vortimer. They fought many battles with their ene- 
mies; and though the victories in theſe actions be dil- 


progreſs ſtill made by rhe Saxons, prove that the ad- 
vantage was commonly on their ſide. In one battle, 


however, fought at Eglesford, now Ailsford, Horſa, 
the Saxon general, was flain, and left the ſole com- 
mand over his cou in the hands of Hengiſt. 
This active general, continually reinforced by freſn 


numbers from Germany, carried devaſtation into the } 


mol: remote corners of Britain; and being chiefly | 
anxious to ſpread the terror of his arms, he ſpared ' 
neither age, nor ſex, nor condition, wherever he 


marched with his viftorious forces. The private and | 


ublic ediſices of the Britons were reduced to aſhes : 
he prieſts were flaughtered on the altars by thoſe 


idolatrous ravagers : 'The biſhops and nobility ſhared 


X Bede, lib. 2. cap. 15. Nennius, cap. 35, Gildas, 5 23. 


|| . notwithſtanding their oppoſition, ſtill maintained his 
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NN 8 
vena, the daughter of Hengiſt, and which that artful 


warrior made uſe of to blind the eyes of the imprudent 
monarch”, The ſame hiſtorians add, that Vortimer 
died; and that Vortigern, beingreſtored to the throne, 


ac nner 


ned ca 
nes ſeem to have been invented by 
in order to palliate the weak refitance made at ir 
by their countrymen, and to account rapid 

Y_——_ 
Alfter the death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, 
though of Roman deſcent, was inveſted with the com- 
mand over his and endeavoured, not 
without ſucceſs, to unite them in their reſiſtance a- 
gainſt the Saxons. Thoſe conteſts increaſed the ani- 
molity between the two nations, and rouſed the mili- 
| tary ſpirit of the ancient inhabitants, which had before 
deen ſunk into a fatal lethargy. Hengiſt, however, 


ground in Britain; and in order to divide the forces 
and attention of hs natives, he called over a new 
tribe of Saxons, under the command of his brother 


1 Oqa, and of Ebiffa, the ſon of Octa; and he ſettled 


C 3 1 


| Bede, lib. z. cap. 15. Uſher, p. = Nennies, cop..gf, ONS: pos: _ 1 


226. Gildas. $ 24. o Stillingflcet's Prize. p. 324, — 
m Nennius. Galfr, lib. 6. cap. 12. 325. * 
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ene rden in Northumberland. He bimſelf remained in the 
Ce Fes and par” — He 
| fixed hs royal et at Camerbury; where he governed 
about forty years, and he died in or near the year 
488; A 


iſt excited the avidiry of the o. J 


* 


» though 
ed by the Britons ; but became every 
| And their calamities adminted of few imervak, d they 


I The firſt Saxon ſtare, for char of Tags: vick ac | 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, was the kingdom of South-S4- 
' XONy. Ela, a Saxon chief, brought 


In the year 4770, 
2 — 


: 


ted, till defeated 


and when maſters of it, put alltheirenemie.. to thefword 


of Surry. He was it 


dic the v 
ed, (till 
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hiſtorians, isthatof Mearcredes-Burn*; where, though 


ſecured 
the conqueſts of Xlla, who aſſumed the name of King, 
and extended his dominion over Suffex and a great part 


opped in his progreſs to the eaſt by 
the kingdom of Kent: In that to the weſt by another 
Saxons, who had taken poſlcſhon of that 


Theſe Saxons, from the fituation of the country in 
landed in the year 495, under the command of Cerdic, 
nnd of his ſon Kenric*. The Britons were, by paſt ex- 
perience, ſo much on their guard, and fo well prepa- 


y ey gave 
day of his landing; and though vanquiſh- 
ed, for ſome time, their libertics againſt 


the invaders. None of the other tribes of Saxons mer 


with ſuch vigorous reſiſtance, or exerted fuch valour 
and perſeverance in puſhing their conqueſts. Cerdic 
was even obliged to call for the aſſiſtance of his coun- 
trymen from the kingdoms of Kent and Suifex, as well 


_ as from Germany, and he was thence joined by 4 
_ freſh army under the command of Porte, and of his 


C4 . ſions 


des, Chron. A. D. 485. Flor, t Will, Malm. fd. 1. cap. 1. f 18. 


Chron. Sax, p. 15. 


in many battles by their warlike u- en 
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CHAP. nd wy N Strengthened by theſe ſue- 


br the Brine, commanded by Nazan-Leod, who 


BE year 520; and the Saxons were there diſcomfited in a 


a deſperate battle 


cours he fought, in the year 508, a 


was victorious in the beginning of the action, and rout. | 
ed the wing in which Cerdic himſelf commanded ; but 


r eee brought 
aſſiſtance to his father, and reſtored the battle, 
| whic ended in a complete vitory gained the d. 
__—— 
by his death. The war ſtill continued, though the fuc- 
cels was y.on the fide of the Saxons, whoſe 
thor: fwords, L Fs. he K. 

the Bri- 


he lid Fee 10 Moun | 


e The 


ſouthern Britons, in this extremity, applied for aſſiſt- 

ance to Arthur, Prince of the Silures, whoſe heroic va- | 
lour now faſtained the fate of his country*.. 
This is that Arthur ſo much celebrated in the ſongs of 
Thalieſſm, and the other Britiſh bards, hn 
tary atchievementa have been blended with ſo many fa- | 
bles, as even to give occaſion for entertaining a doubt 


of his real exiſtence. But poets, thou > — 
the moſt certain hiſtory by their fiftions, and uſe ſtrange 
liberties with truth they are the ſole hiſtorians, 


as among the Britons, have commonly ſome founda- 
tion for their wildeſt exaggerations. Certain itis, that 
the ſiege of Badon was raifed by the Britons in the 


great battle”. This misfortune ſtopped the progreſs 
of Cerdic; but 2s oe felicient to wrelt from hin 
'the 


u Chron. Sax. p. 17. x Hunting. lib. 2. 


H. Hunting, Hb. 2. Ethelwerd, y Giidas, Saxon Cheon. H. Hunti | 
kb. . Chron. Sax. p. 17. hs kid. 2. H. Hunting, 
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rity ; and thoſe few natives, who were not cither mat. 


2 None of the other northern 
Franks, Gorks, Vandals or Burgas 

DS ty ran the fouthern provinces 

of the empire bike » mighty iorrene, made fuch deva- 


ſtations in the territories, or were inflamed 
into fo violent an animoſity againſt the ancient inhabi- 
_ rants. As the Saxons came over at intervals in ſepa- 
| rr 


for pro- 
S 
Hence there have been found in hiſtory few conqueſts 
more ruinous than that of the Saxons; and few revo- 
utions more violent than that which they introduced. 
So long as the conteſt was maintained with the na- 
rives, the ſeveral Saxon princes preſerved an union of 
counſels and intereſts ; but after the Britons were ſhur 


y Thongh cue 
ſtill to have been allowed, or to have 


prince 

aſſumed, an aſcendant over the whole, his authority, 

if it ought ever to be deemed or was 
7 limited ; and each ſtate afted as if it had 


fubdued, threw every thing back imo ancient barba- © xx A Þ. 
. —— | 
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gination of Milton funk under the weight ; and this au- 
hor ſcruples not to declare, that the ſkirmiſhes of kites 
or crows as much merited a 7 
confuſed tranſactions and battles of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy ©. In order, however, to connect the events 


ar narrative as the 


in ſome tolerable meaſure, we ſhall give a ſuccinct ac- } 


count of the ſucceſſions of kings, and of the more re- 
markable revolutions in each particular kingdom; be- 
ginning with that of Kent, which was the firſt eſta- 


THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 
FJ SCUS ſucceeded his father, Hengiſt, in the 

kingdom of Kent; but ſeems not to have poſ- 
4 the military genius of that conqueror, who firſt 
made way for the entrance of the Saxon arms into 


e Milton in Kennet, p. 50, 


4 
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Britain. All the Saxons, who ſought either the fame © u a r. 
of valour, or new eſtabliſhments by arms, flocked to 


* of Bs, king of Salk, who was car 


that of Kent. His death, after a reign of twenty-two | 
e 
performed nothing memorable during a reign of thir- 

two years, except aſſociating with him his fon E- 
thelbert in the government, that he might ſecure the 
„and prevent ſuch revolutions 


narc 

. Ethelbert revived the repmaanting of his family, 
which had languiſhed for ſome generations. The in- 
activity of his predeceſſors, and the ſituation of his 
country, ſecured from all hoſtility with the Britons, 
ſeem to have much enfeebled the warlike genius of 
the Kentiſh Saxons ; and Ethelbert, in his firſt at- 
tempt to aggrandize his country, and diſtinguiſh his 


| own name, was unſucceſsful “. Bar nan. 
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purpoſe, | 

ers among the Franks, who ſtill ſpoke 
the fame language with the Saxons , and recommend- 
ed them to the good offices of Queen Brunehaut, who 
had at this time uſurped the ſovereign power in France. 
This princeſs, though ſtained with every vice of trea- 


| bs. the ſuccels of that u 
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en his arrival in Kent, in the year 597% 
condi thee" Grapes wpek Uſe hit Kr th 
Fihelbert, ready well poſed towards the Chriſtian 
faith, him a habitation in the He of Thanet; 
and foon after admitted him to a conference. Appre. 


« which I and my anceſtors have ſo long maintained. 
** You arc welcome, however, to remain here in 
** Peace'3 and as you have undertaken fo long a jour- 
Y, as It a for what you believe to 


© ney, 
de for our advantage, I will ſupply you with all ne- 


— —_— and permit you to deliver your dre 


my ſubjedts . 
Augüdine, encouraged by this favourable reception, 
and ſeeing now a of ſucceſs, proceeded with 


redoubled zeal to preach the goſpel to the Kentiſh 
Saxons. He attracted their attention by the auſterity | 


of 
» Greg, Epiſt. lib. 9. epiſt. 56. ker Antiq. Brit. Eccl. p. 6r. 


| Spell. Cone. p. 82. p Bede, lib. x. cap. 25. Chron. 


n Higden. Polychron. ib; 5. Chron, W. Thorn. p. 1759. 

Sax. p. 23. q Bede, lib. x. cap. 25. H. Hun- 
o Bede, lib. x. cap. 25. H. Hun- ting. lib. 3. — 2 JD 
ting. lib. 3. Brompton, p. 739- Par- 
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tion: A doctrine more fuitable to that age, and to 


U 
which Auguſtine 


CHAP: it is not material here to 
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relate, Au 


Hew feos after the birth the child might receive baptiſm ? 
| — hehe if neceſſary. How ſoon 
. 
1 Arc fm wy ptr 


fite for him, n or com- 
municated, to purge himſelf by prayer and ablution; 
and he ought not, even after uſing theſe precautions, 
to participate immediately of the 2 duties. There 
are ſome other queſtions and replies ſtill more inde- 
cent and more ridiculous”. And, on the whole, it 
appears that Gregory and his miſſionary, if fympathy 
of manners have any influence, were better calculated, 
than men of more refined underſtandings, for. making 
a progreſs with the ignorant and barbarous n. 


The 
u Bede, Bb. r. cap. 27. Spell. ex venwatiee = ipere non pre- 
| Cone. p. 97, 98, 99, &c. fumiter, lando::da eſt. 9 alks, 


w Auguſtine aſks, Si mutier menſtrua Si poſt i!luſionen, gre per fomnrm ſelet 
con ſuetudine teretur, an eccleſiam intrare accidere, vel corpus Domini quilitet acct 
ei {tcet, aut ſucræ communionts ſacramenta pere valeat : vel, fi ſacerdss ſit, ſacra 

Percipere? Gregory anſwers, Santæ myſteria celebrare? Gregory anſwers 


communionis myſterium in eiſdem diebus this learned queſtion by many — 
percipere non debet frehibert, Si antem diſtinctions. F 
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by Gregory wich authority over all che Briſhchurch- 
es, and received the pall, a badge of ecclefiaſtical ho- 
nour, from Rome”. 0 y alfo adviſed him not to 
aud as Auguſtine, proud — — 
NL 6 DAR enced — — 
ty over the biſhops of Gaul, the Pope informed him, 
| they lay envrely withour the bounds of his jar. 


diction *. 
The marriage of Erhelbert with Bertha, and much 


more his embracing Chriſtianity, 
his ſubjects with the French, Irakans, and other nations 
on the continent, and tended to reclaim them from that 


groſs ignorance and in which all the Saxon 
tribes had been hitherto involved. Erhelberrt alſo en- 


_ afted*®, wich the conſent of the ſtates of his ki 
5 laws promulgated by 
3 _y 


= Bede, lib. r. cap. 30. Spell. p. 83. _ N 5 


2 Bede, lib. 7. cap. 35. 
y Chron. Sax. p. 23, 24. b Will Ma'm. p. 10. 
z H. Hunting, lib. 3. Spell. Cong. 0 p. T3. 
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the apoſtles, who had appeared to him in a viſion, and 
mirucle or influenced by fome-other motive, he di- 


rerly cxtirpating idolatry ; 
* . 
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g Will. Malm. p. 11. 
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great . 
of Mollo, who was flain in a ſkirmifh®, gave | 
breathing-time to that kingdom. Widred reſtored the + 


h Higden, lib, 5. 
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oer eins of Kent; and, after a reign of thiry-wo years), | _ 
FE left the crown to his poſterity. Eadbert, 


fon. 

F years; 
family, And after a troubleſome and 
rious reign, he was, in the year 723, ex 
bert, king of Weſſex, who diſſolved the Saxon 
tarchy the 


g 


THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND. | 


\ DELFRID, king of Bernicia, having married 
A Acca, the daughter of Alla, king of Deiri, and 


f 


counties north of Humber into one monarchy, 
and acquired a aſcendant in the Heptarchy. 
He alſo ſpread the terror of the Saxon arms to the 
neighbouring people; and by his victories over the 
Scots and Picts, as well as Welſh, extended on all 
ſides the bounds of his dominions. Having laid ſiege 
to Cheſter, the Britons marched out with all their 
4 forces to engage him; and they were attended by a 
_ body of 1250 monks from the monaſtery of Bangor, 
wo ſtood at a fmall diſtance from the field of battle, 
& in order to encourage the combatants by their pre- 
ſence and exhortations. Adelfrid enquiring the pur- 
poſe of this unuſual appearance, was told, that theſe 
prieſts had come to pray againſt him: Then are theß 
as much aur enemies, faid he, as thoſe ng 


5 Chrom. Sax. p. 52. K Will. Malweſ. lib, 1. cap. 1. p. 1. 


_ expelled her infant brother, Edwin, had united all I 


. 1 


upon 

mat only fifry eſcaped 

—— — Che- 
n And Adelfrid, purſuing 
dis victory, made himſelf maſter of Bangor, and entire- 
— z building fo extenſtve, 
; Wikre was — — 
; and it contained two thoufand one hundred 
| monks, rho are fad to have been there maimained'by 


be — 
Adelfrid*s ſucceſs in war, he lived 


ade on 2ecount of Edwin, whom he 
had enjſtly diſpoſed of the crown of Re This 
_ "prince, now grown to man's eſtate, wandered from 
| "place to place, in continual danger from the attempts 
of Adelfrid; and received at laſt protection in the 
court of Redwald, king of the Eaſt-Angles where his 
engaging and g eportment procured him bs 
e Redwald, — 2 : 
| ſolicited by che king of Northumberland to 


Kill or dehver up his gueſt: —— were pro- 
and war denounced a- 
After 


miſed him if he would 
gainſt him in caſe of his 2 
veral meſſages of this kind, his generoſity began 
to the morives of intereſt: Tk a. 
ambaſſador, till he ſhould come to a reſolution in a 
aſe of fuch importance Edwin, informed of his 
OR yet determined at all hazards 
Anglia; and thought, that, if the 
Shes of ther enact Blted th, it were better to 
die, than prolong a life fo much expoſed to the proſe- 
cutions of his powerful rival. This confidence in Red- 
wald's honour and f with his other accom- 
pliſhments, engaged the Queen on his fide ; and the 
— = 
vering 
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e Supreme Being. r 
eſteemed more meritorious than the active virtues: = 
The knowle : of natural cauſes was neglected, from 
the univerfal r 
judgments: Bounty to the church atoned for every 
violence againſt ſociety S223 I 

x5, murder, reachery, aſaſſinaton, and jhe more re 
„ not by amendment of life, 
but by penances, ſervility to the monks, and an ab- 
jet and Wiberal devotion v. The reverence for the 


a. - atonement > Gd ao 
p Theſe abuſes were common to all tages which they rendered ſociety- 


— but the prieſts For ſeveral ages, dan 
— made forme | Romans, 
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roy bathe crit of fr; that, 
E I 


l ; 
Feen thi eq inns e dre Me Fe 
— Fi 1 | 


neglected A 
| ferring the ſecurity aud doch v Prams Len 
mults and glory of war, valued thernfelves chiefly on CH. 
dowing monaſteries, of which they afumed the. $6- 


ſented, coutd beſtow nd rewards on valour or miiea 
ſervices, er- e gas eo en 


by 


Ls 
1 — 2 „* . 


ihe op cri yr charts + 
| u . in 
towledged an fubordinarion to che doman ponriff, 
wr conducted alt cecleſiaſtieal government” by their 
domeſtic fynods and*countcits*: But che Saxons, recci- 
ring their religion from Roman monks,” were taught | 


1 7 Cee WEIS 
Ted to regard it as the capital Her 
l grinages 10 Rome were 


me moſt meritorious acts of devotion. . 
blemen” and ladies of rank undetrook aeg Wer 


journey * ; but K 
r ; , 
F $3.5 > I 1 


/ 

* . þ w 
R 
cient natives: and they preſerved the - 
Roman language and laws, 1 
remains of the former civility. 
—— rt» 


the laity. They contributed, there- 
fore, little to the * 


Ia he 
though 
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paſſport to heaven ax | 
New reliques, perpe. 


ſent from that endleſs mint of 


crowns, fought for a ſecure x 


CHAP. 
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pontiff. 


the feet of the Roman 
rually 
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n of — 
worn y Chriſt in Bis ; whereas the other form 
invented. by Simon” Magus, without any 
to that repreſentition®.” Theſe contrpverſies 


"the de ginning, excited fuch 


cutring in their endeavours to convert the idolatrgus 
Sixotis, they refuſed all communion” together, and 
each 15 8 his as no better than a paganꝰ. 
The diſpute laſted more than a century; and was at 
Aft finiſhed, not by men's diſcovering the folly of it, 
which would have been roo great an effort for hu- 
Man reafon to accgmplith; but ' the entire preva- 
lence of the Romith ritual over the Scotch and Bri- 
um. Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindaforae, acquired great 
merit, both with the court of Rome and with all the 
ſouthern Saxons, by expelling the quartodeciman ſchiſm, 


as it Was called, From the Northumbrian kingdom, in. 


to which the C 


ly introduced it ©. 
N archbiſhop of Canterbury, called, in the 


ear 680, a ſynod at Hatfield, conſiſting of all the bi- 


ſhops in Britain“; here was accepted and ratified 
the decree of the Lateran council, ſummoned by 
Martin, againſt the hereſy of the Monothelites. 
The council and fynod maintained, in oppoſition 
to theſe heretics, that, though the Weine and hu- 
man nature in Chriſt made but one perſon, yet had 

different inclinations, wills, acts, and ſentiments; 5 
and that the unity of the perſon implied not any uni- 
ty in the conſciouſneſs*. This opinion it ſeems ſome- 


What difficult to comprehend; and no one, unacquaint- 


ed wich the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe ages, could 


imagine 
2 Bede, lid. 5. cap. 21.  Eddius, f. b Bede, Wan 22. 
e Bede, lib. 3. cap. 25. Eddius, F. 12. 
= Bede, Bi. 2. cap. 4 20: Ed- d Spell. Conc. vol. 1. p. 168. 
— e Ibid, p. 171. 


animoſity between 
£ Bü and Romiſh prieſte, that, inſtead of con- 
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imagine the height of zeal and violence with which it 
was then inculeated. The decree of the Lateran coun- 
ci calls the Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, 
2bominable, and even diabolical; and curſes and a- 
nathematizes them to all eternity. 


ity among them, had admitted the uſe of images; 
0d perkage thee rellgien,” aide fore of Gals cx. 


with theſe idolaters : But they had not paid any ſpe- 
cies of worſhip or addreſs to images ; and this abuſe 
never prevailed among Chriſtians, till it received the 
fan&tion of the ſecond council of Nice. 


f Spell. Conc: vol. I. p. 172, 173, 874. 


vol. I. „ . 


terior ornaments, had not made fo quick a progreſs 


CHAP. 
1 


0 


Egbert——Ethe 


e HA pP. . 


II. 
1 * 


was every where nearly the fame, their cuſtoms, laws, 
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CHAP. 1. | 
Ethelbald and Etbelbert=—— 
— Alfred the Great——Edward —ͤ—ę 


—Athelſtan-—— Edmund EaredEduy 
——Edgar——Edward the Martyr. 


E G B E R T. 


by fo recent a conqueſt, ſeemed to be firmly 
cemented into one ſtare under Egbert; and the inha- 


ditants of the ſeveral provinces had loſt all defire of 
revolting from that monarch, or of reſtoring their 
former independent governments. Their language 


inſtitutions civil and religious; and as the race of the 
ancient kings was totally extin& in all the ſubjected 
ſtates, the people readily transferred their allegiance 
to a prince, who ſeemed to merit it, by the ſplendor 
of his victories, the vigour of his adminiſtration, and 
the fuperior nobility of his birth. A union alfo in 


government opened to them the agreeable proſpect of 


vercaſt by the appearanc 


future tranquillity ; and. it appeared more probable, 
that they would thenceforth become formidable to 
their neighbours, than be expoſed to their inroads and 
devaſtations. But theſe flattering views were ſoon o- 
e of the Danes, who, during 
ſome centuries, kept the Anglo-Saxons i in perpetual 


inquictude, committed the moſt barbarous ravages up- 


on them, and at laſt reduced them to grievous fervi- 


__ rude. 


The emperor Charlemagne, though naturally gene- 
rous and humane, had been induced by bigotry to ex- 
erciſe great ſeverities upon the a, Saxons in Ger- 
* whom he —ä— and beſides often ravaging 
— — 


Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, chough ute * 


E G BERT 6G 


theit country with fire and fword, he had in cool c HA 
fd of hs inn itants for their revolts, M. 
and had obliged them, by the moſt rigorous cdidts, — 
to make a ſeeming compliance with the Chriſtian doc- 
wine. That religion, which had eaſily made its way 
the Britiſh-Saxons by inſinuation and addreſs, 
appeared ſhocking to their German brethren, when 
impoſed on them by the violence of Charlemagne; 
and the more generous and warlike of theſe Pagans 
had fled northward into Jutland, in order to eſcape 
the fury of his Meeting there with a 
| people of fimilar manners, y were readily received 
among them; and they ſoon ſti ulated the natives to 
concur in ent which both iſed reven 
on the haughty conqueror, and afforded ſubſiſtence 
to thoſe numerous inhabitants with which the north- 
ern countries were now overburthened :. They in- 
vaded the of France, which were 
by the degeneracy and diſſentions of Charlemagne's 
poſterity ; and being there known under the 
name of Normans, which they received from their 
northern ſituation, became the terror of all the 
maritime and even of the inland countries. They 
were alſo tempted to viſit England in their frequent 
excurſions ; and being able, by fudden inroads, to 
make great progreſs over a people who were not de- 
fended by any naval force, who had relaxed their mi- 
tary inſtitutions, and who were funk into a ſuperſti- 
tion, which had become odious ro the Danes and an- 
cient Saxons, they made no diſtinction in their hoſti- 
lities between the French and Engliſh kingdoms. 


Their firſt appearance in 2 


787 ", when Brithric reigned in Weſſex. 
body of them landed in that kingdom, with a view 
| __ + country; and when the 
| magiſtrate of the place d them concerning 
Fa be ye Pee tem coin 


8 Ypod. Neuſtria, p. 414. | þ Chron, Sax. p. 64. 


838. 


Deren * at Charmouth in Dor. 


don by Egbert, and totally defeated ”. While Eng- 


gular plan 
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Tas. pillaged it, eſcaped — impunity *. 
were not fo fortunate in their next year's enterprize, 
when they diſembarked from thirty-five ſhips, and 


that country, r 
into the county of Devon; but were met at H 


land remained in this ſtate of anxiety, and defended 
itſelf more by temporary expedients than by any re- 
of adminiſtration, Egbert, who alone was 
able to effectually againſt this new evil, un- 
fortunately died; and leſt the government thi on 
Ethelwolf. 


ET HEIL- 
i Chron. Sax. p. 66. Alur. Beverl. I Ibid. Ethelward, lib. 3. cap. 2. 
p. 108 m Chron, Sax. p. 73. 


& 


ETHELWOLE. . 


3 


ETHELWOL F. 


N ene HA r. 


gour of his father; and was better 

for governing a convent than a kingdom *. He be- 
— ore to a partition of his domini- 
and delivering over to his eldeſt fon, Athelſtan, 
new-conquered provinces of Eger, Kent, and 


appeared at Southampton ; but were repulſed 
Wolf here, governor of the neighbour- 
county. The fame year, Athelhelm, governor 
————— „ 


bought it with 
Next y 


veral inroads 1 z and ht 
= gy Ars —— 


; 


wo 


4 


5 


Fl 


a 


ery where, and carrying 
3 goods, they haſten- 
ed to their ſhips, and quickly diſappeared. If the 
military force of the county were aſſembled (for 
there was no time for troops to march from a di- 
4 Þ ſtance), 


| n Wm. Malmef. lib. 2. cap. 2. EF H. Hunting. 
o Chron. Sax. p. 73. Ethelward, lib. 
lib. 3. cap. 3. 


Lf 
8 
Eg 


3 


| ©n1.47: ſtance), the Danes either were able to repulle them 
K and to continue their ravages with impunity, or they 

WW themſelves to their veſſels; 12 fail, 

invaded ſome diſtant quarter, which was not 


was held in continual alarm; and the inhabitants of 
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prepared for their reception. Every part of England 


one county durſt not give aſſiſtance to thoſe of ano- 


ther, leſt their own families and property ſhould in 


the mean time be expoſed by their abſence to the fu- 


ry of theſe barbarous ravagers . All orders of men 


were involved in this calamity ; and the prieſts and 
monks, who had been commonly ſpared in the do- 
meſtic quarrels of the Heptarchy, were the chief ob- 


jects on which rhe Daniſh idolaters exerciſed their 


rage and animoſity. Every ſeaſon of the year was 
dangerous; and the abſence of the enemy was no 
reaſon why any man could efteem himſelf a moment 
in ſafety. ; 

Theſe incurfions had now become almoſt annual; 
when the Danes, encouraged by their ſucceſſes againſt 


France as well as England (for both kingdoms were 


alike expoſed to this dreadful calamity), invaded the 


laſt in fo numerous a body, as ſeemed to threaten it 
with univerfal ſubjection. But the Engliſh, more mi- 
nNtary than the Britons, whom, a few centuries be- 


fore, they had treated with like violence, rouzed 
themſelves with a vigour proportioned to the exigen- 
cy. Ceorle, governor of Devonſhire, fought a bat- 
tle with one of the Danes at Wiganburgh", 
and put them to rout with great ſlaughter. King 
Athelſtan attacked another at fea near Sandwich, funk 
nine of their ſhips, and put the reſt to flight. A 
body of them, however, ventured, for the firſt time, 
to take up winter-quarters in England ; and receiving 


in the ſpring a ſtrong reinforcement of their country- 


| men 
q Alured Beverl. p. 108. s Chron. Sax. p. 74. Aſſerius, 
r H. Hunt. lib. 5. Ethelward, lib. p. 2. | 

8. cap. 3. Simeon Dunelm. p. 120. 


If S 8 — zY co 
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advanced from the We ofen r. 


ons; and carrying 
bald, gave tend battle at en and 


n overnors of Kent 


and Surrey, ae ing of the 
action, they finally repulſed the affailants, and killed 
both the governors. They removed thence to the 3853. 
| He of Shepey; where they took up their winter- 
| quarters, that they might farther extend their deva- 
ſtation and ravages. 
This unſettled ſtate of England hindered not Ethel- 
wolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome ; whither 
beuried Ne fund, and utes fon, Abel then 
fix of age. He paſled there a twelve- 
n and failed not in that 
moſt cſſential part of devotion, li to the church 
of Rome. Beſides giving preſents to the more diſtin- 
raithed ecclefaſtics, „ 
three hundred mancuſes a year to that fee; one 
third to ſupport the lamps of St Peter's, another 
thoſe of St Paul's, a third to the Pope himſelf”. 
In his return home, he married Judith, daughter of 
the emperor Charles the Bald ; r 
England, he met with an oppoſition which he little 
booked for. 
| F 4 His 


t Aſſerius, p. 2. Chron. Sax. 76. of our preſent half crown : See Spel- 
Hunt. lib. 5. man's Gloſſary, in verbo Mancus. 
u A mancus was about the weight w W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 2. 
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erty 
8 


f 
1 


His eldeſt ſon, 


Ti 


aL 


Frere 
ar 


pi 


claimed as belonging to them, by a facred and inde- 
they had been able to diſcover, that, under the Jew- 


iſh law, a tenth of all the produce of land was con- 


terred on the prieſthood ; and forgetting what they 
themſelves taught, that the moral part only of that 
law was obligatory on Chriſtians, they inſiſted, that 


x Aſſerius, p. 3. W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 3. Matth. Weſt. p. 1. 8. 


Athelſtan, being dead; Ethelbald, 
A his ſecond, who had aſſumed the government, 


feizable title. However little verſed in the ſcriptures, 


> + Ma Apa 1 80 1 Knot. a 


2 r — 8.4 
divine right in thoſe who officiated at the al- 
ſome centuries, the whole ſcope of fer. 5 * 


gined, the g 
theſe diſcourſes, that all che practical parts 
Manity were comprized in the exact and faithful pay- 
ment of tythes to the clergy . Encouraged by their 
ſucceſs in inculcating theſe doctrines, they ventured 
n warranted even the Levi- 
tical law, and pretended to draw the of all in- 
 duſtry, merchandize, wages of labourers, and pay of 
foldiers ; nay, ſome canoniſts went fo far as to af- 
firm, that the clergy were entitled to the tythe of the 
profits made by courtezans in the exerciſe of their 
profeſſion *. "Though pariſhes had been inſtituted in 
England by Honorius, arc rchbiſhop of Canterbury, near 
tro centuries before , the ecclefiaſtics had never yet 
been able to get poſſeſſion of the tythes : they there- | 
fore ſeized the preſent favourable opportunity of ma- 
king that acquiſition ; when a weak ſuperſtitious 
prince filled the throne, and when the people, diſ- 
couraged by their lofles from the Danes, and terri- 
r 
of any impreſſion which bore the reli- 
gion. So meritorious was this conceſſion deemed 
by the —_— = ow yr entirely to ſupernatural 
lected the ordinary means of ſafe- 
mn. 1 . 
mity, that the revenues of the church ſhould be ex- 
empted from all burthens, though impoſed for na- 
— 


ETHEI- 


x, Padre Paolo, fopea deneficii ec e Ingulf. p. 862. Selden's Hiſt. of 
eleſiaſtici, p. 5, 53. edit. Colon. tythes, c. 8. 


1675. d Aſſerius, p. 2. Chron. Sax. p. 76. 
z Spell. Conc. vol. x. p. 268. W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 2. Ethel 
a Padre Paolo, p. 132. ward, lib. 3. cap. 3. M. Weſt. p. x58. 


b Parker, p. 77. | Ingulf. p. 17. Ann. Beverl. p. 95. 


EMAP. 
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— ETHELBALD and ETHELBERT. 
$57 _ 


THELWOLF lived only two years after ma- 
king this grant ; and by his will he ſhared Eng. 


land between his two eldeſt fons, Ethelbald and E. |} 


thelbert ; the weſt being aſſigned to the former; the 


caft to the latter. Echelbald was a proſſigate prince; 


and marrying Judith, his mother - in- law, gave 
offence to the people; but moved by the remon 


ces of Swithun, biſhop of Wincheſter, he was at laſt 


on to divorce her. His reign was ſhort ; 
and Erhelbert, his brother, ſucceeding to the govern- 


ment, behaved himſelf, during A reign of five years, 


in a manner more worthy of his birth and ſtation. 


The kingdom, however, was ſtill infeſted by the 


Danes, who made an _ and facked Wincheſter ; 


but were there defeated. A body alſo of theſe pi- 


rates, who were quartered in the Iſle of Thanet, ha- 


ving deceived the Engliſh by a 4 unexpectedly 
broke into Kent, and committed great outrages. 


E THERE D. 


THELBERT was fucceeded by his brother E- 

thered, who, though he defended himſelf with 
bravery, enjoyed, 1 — his whole reign, no tran- 
quilliry from thoſe Daniſh irruptions. His younger 


brother, Alfred, ſeconded him m all his enterprizes ; 


and generouſly ſacrificed to the public good all re- 
ſentment which he might entertain on account of his 
being excluded by Ethered from a large patrimony 


which had been left him by his father. 
The firſt landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethe- 
red was among = Eaſt-Angles, who, more anxious 


for their preſent fafety than for the common intereſt, 


entered 


ol 
* — r Py Ald. a  - a. 
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emered into a ſeparate treaty with the enemy; and CHAP. 

_ furniſhed them with horkes, \ which enabled them to. * 
make an irruption by land into the kin of Nor- 
thumberland. They there ſeized the city of York, 
and defended it againſt Oſbricht and lla, two Nor- 
thumbrian princes, who periſhed in the affault*. En- 
couraged by theſe ſueceſſes, and by the ſaperiority 

which they had acquired in arms, they now ventured, 
under the command of Hinguar and Hubba, to leave 
the ſea-coaſt, and penetrating into Mercia, they took 
up their winter- quarters at Nottingham, where they 
threatened the kingdom with a final fubj The 
Mercians, in this extremity, applied to Ethered for 
ſuccour ; and that prince, with his brother, Alfred, 
conducting a great army to Nottingham. obliged che 
enemy to difJodge, and to retreat into Northumber- $70. 
land. Their reſtleſs diſpoſition, and their avidity for 
plunder, allowed them not to remain long in thofe 
quarters: They broke into Eaſt-Anglia, defeated and 
took priſoner Edmund, the king of that country, 
whom they afterwards murdered in cool blood; and 
committing the moſt barbarous ravages on the people, 
y on the monaſteries, they gave the Faſt- 
Angles cauſe to regret the temporary relief which 
they had obtained, by aſſiſting the common enemy. 
The next ſtation of the Danes was at Reading ; 871, 
whence they infeſted the neighbouring country by 
their incurſions. The Mercians, deſirous of ſhaking 
off their d e on Ethered, refuſed to join him 
with their forces; and that prince, attended by Al- 
fred, was obliged to march againſt the enemy, with 
the Weſt-Saxons alone, his hereditary ſubjects. The 
Danes, being defeated in an action, ſhut themſelves 
up in fheir garriſon; but quickly making thence an 


_ Irruption, they routed the Weſt-Saxons, and obliged 
| them to raiſe the ſiege. An action ſoon after enſued 
at 


t Aﬀer, p. 6. Chron, Sax * 7% 
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battle was a little after fought at Baſing ; where the 
Danes were more ſucceſsful ; and being reinforced by 
a new army from their own „ they 


every day more terrible to the Englith. Amidſt theſe | 


confuſions, Ethered died of a wound which he had 


rweaty-two years of age. 


ALFRED. 
"HIS prince gave very early marks of thoſe great 


the moſt difficult times, he faved 


virtues and ſhining talents, by which, _ 


utter ruin and ſubverſion. Ethelwolf, his Bop. - the 


year after his return with Alfred from Rome, hac 


gain ſent the young prince thither with a numerous | 


retinue ; and a report being ſpread of the king's 
death, the pope, Leo III. gave Alfred the royal unc- 
non“; whether prognoſticating his future greatneſs 
from the appearances of his pregnant genius, or will- 
ing to pretend, even in that age, to the right of con- 
ferring kingdoms. Alfred, on his return home, be- 
3 . affec- 
tions; 
o bh Afer. p. 2. W. Malm. Bb. 2 


cap. 3. Simeon Dunclm. p. 125, An- cap. 2. Ingulf, p. 869. Simeon Dunelm. 
Das, Sacra, vol. i. p. 205. p. 120. 139. 


A* 


ved from nature'. —— 
fimulared b . 


ed to read and proceeded thence 
to acquire the eof the Latin tongue, in which 
| he met with authors that better prompted his heroic 


N but being called to the throne, in preference 
brother's children, as well by the will of his father, a 
— — with the An- 


as by the vows 92 


3 — — which he 
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| nan. that purpoſe they were conducted to London, and al. 


- of their eng 


lowed to take up winter- quarters there; but, carelefy 
agements, they immediately fer themſelves 
of ſpoil on the neighbouring coun. 


to the 


try. Burrhed, king of Mercia, in whoſe territories 


London was fituated, made a new ſtipulation with 


remove to Lindeſey in 3 2 country which 


they had already reduced to ruin and defolation, 


Finding therefore no object in that place, either for 
their rapine or violence, — nice back 


upon Mercia, in a quarter where they expected to 


find it without defence; and fixing their ſtation ar 
Repton in „they laid the whole country 
deſolate with fire and fword. Burrhed, deſpairing of 
ſucceſs againſt an enemy, whom no force could refiſt, 
and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, and 
flying to Rome, took ſhelter in a cloiſter ®. He was 


brother-m-law to Alfred, and the laſt who bore the 
title of 


King in Mercia. 

The Weſt-Saxons were now the only remaining 
power in England ; and though ſupported by the vi- 
zour and abilities of Alfred, they were unable to ſu- 


noe eliou of chake revagces, the fk ata 


375. ters invaded them. A new ſwarm of Danes came o- 


OW Py Rene Pond, Guthrum, Ofcital, 


andAmund; and having n : 
at — 2 e neceſlity of ſeparating, 


in order to provide for their fubſiſtence. Part of them, 
underthecommandof Haldane, their chieftain®, march- 


ed into Northumberland, where they fixed their quar - 


ters; part of them took quarters at Cambridge, whence 


they diflodged in the enſuing fummer, and ſeized Were - 


ham, in the county of Dorſet, the very centre of Al- 


fred's domimons. ü them in 
theie 


m Afr. p. 8. Chron. Sax. p. $2. 
„lb. 4. cap. 4. 


n Chron. Sax. p. 83. 


and d them, of 
them, engage by preſents money, tb 


theſe quarters, chat they were coment t0 Come to de g r. 
neaty with him, and ſtipulated to depart his country. 
Alfred, well „o- 

bliged them to fwear upon the holy reliques to the ob- 


ſervance of the treaty*; not that he 
would pay any veneration to the reliques ; 


bur he 
hoped, that, if they now violated this oath, their im- 
them the ven- 
apprehenſive 


piety would infallibly draw down upon 
geance of heaven. Bur the Danes, little 
ol the danger, ſuddenly, without ſeeking any pretence, 

fell upon Alfred's army; and having put it to rout, 
. The 
prince collected new forces; and exerted fuch vigour, 

that he fought in one year eight battles with the ene- 

my *, and reduced them tothe utmoſt ny. He 

hearkened however to new propoſals of peace and 
ſettle ſomewhere in England®, and would not permit 
the entrance of more ravagers into the kingdom. But 
while he was expecting the execution of this treaty, 
which it ſeemed the intereſt of the Danes themſelves 4 
to fulfil, he heard that another body had landed, and 

having collected all the ſcattered troops of their coun- 
- trymen, had ſurprized Chippenham, then a confider- 
able town, and were exerciſing their uſual ravages all 
around them. 
This laſt incident quite broke the ſpirit of the Sax- 
ons, and reduced them to defpair. Finding that, after 
all the miſerable havoc which they had undergone in 
their perſons and in their property; after all the vi- 
gorous actions which they had exerted in their 2 
. a new band, equally greedy of ſpoil and 
laughter, had diſembarked among them; they belie- 

ved themſelves abandoned by heaven to deſtruction, 

_ and delivered over to thoſe fwarms of robbers, which 
de fertile north thus inceffantly poured forth againſt 
them. Some left their country, and retired into 

1 Wales, 


o Aﬀer, p. p. $2. ſays nine battles. 
pAlkr, 4 2 „ q Aſſer. p 9. Alur. Beverl. p. 104. 


ee Wales, or fied beyond fea : Others ſubmitted to the | 
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rer 
being now 


47 
1 


i 
8 


1 
z 
. 


1 


8 
f 


1 


. 
! 


11 
8. 


A 
7 
8 


him one day buſy by the fre- ide in trimming 
and arrows, ſhe defired him to take care of ſome cakes, 


— — rated the king very ſeverely 
and upbraided him, that he always ſeemed very well 


enemy become more remils, collected ſome of his re- 
tainers, and retired into the centre of a bog, formed 
6 ·ĩ Wits of ihe” THihe an Fang 8 


r Chron. Sax. TY Alured Be- s Aer. p. Pp. 9 
2 | t Aller. p. 9. M. Weſt. p. 270. 
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Somerſerſhire. He here found two acres of firm 
ground ; and building a habitation on them, rendered 
himſelf ſecure by its fortifications, and ſtill more by 
the unknown and inacceſſible roads which led to it, 
and by the foreſts and moraſſes with which it was e- 


very way environed. n called Athelin- 


gays or the Ile of Nobles*; 
name of Athelney. He thence made 
unexpected fallies upon the Danes, who 
vigour of his arm, but knew not from w 
the blow came. He ſubſiſted himſelf 


aemeiremontd ; wie che news of 2 profperous event 
reached his cars, and called him to the field. Hubba, 
the Dane, having ſpread devaſtation, fire, and ſtaugh- 
ter, over Wales, had landed in Devonſhire from twen- 
. -ty-three veſſels, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of Kinwith, 
a place fituated near the mouth of the ſmall river Tau. 


F Oddune, Earl of Devonſhire, with his followers, had 


2 
— 


| taken ſuelter there; and being ill ſupplied with pro—-— 


viſions, and even with water, he determined, by ſome 
vigorous blow, to prevent the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
do the barbarous enemy. He made a ſudden fally on 
the Danes before fun-rifing ; and taking them unpre- 
pared, he put t them to rout, purſued them with great 
laughter, killed Hubba himſelf, and got poſſeſſion of 
the famous Reafen, or enchanted ſtandard, in which 
the Danes put great confidence *. It contained the 
figure of a raven, which had been inwoven by the 
Vor. I. G three 
chen Sax. p. $5. W. Malm. w Aſſer. p. 20. Chron. Sax. p. $4. 


lid. 2. cap. 4. Ethelward, lib. 4. cap. 8 Alured Beverl. 
4. Ingulf, p. 26. 8 
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. CH AP.three ſiſters of —__— | 


+  ;cal incantations, and which, by its different move. 
"ons. . 


to any attempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in their 
preſent defpondency, prove fatal, he refolved to in- 
ſpect, himſelf, the firuation of the enemy, and to 
: of the prob: of ſucceſs. For this purpoſe 
entered their camp under the dif; 


guiſe of bs > | 
paſſed unſuſpected through every 


paſt fatigues and dangers; and, ar the appointed day, 
they joy fully reſorted to their prince. On his a 
ance, they received him with ſhouts of apylauſe*; 


and could not fatiate their oye wich the fight of this 


a. 2 Aſſ:r. p. 10. 1 
y W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Simeon. Dunelm. p. 128. Alured. 
- @ Chron, Sax, p. 85. Beverl. p. 105. Abbas Ricval, p. 354- 


hunger, they 
victor, and offered any 

king, no leſs generous than brave, gave them their 
lives ; and even formed a ſcheme for converting them, 
derates. He knew, that the kingdoms of Eaſt-An- 
_ glia and Northumberland were totally deſolated by 
the frequent inroads of the Danes; and he now pur- 
| to them by ſettling there Guthrum and 
his followers. He hoped that the new planters would 
at laſt betake themſelves to induſtry, when, by reaſon of 
his reſiſtance, and the exhauſted 3 
try, they could no longer ſubſiſt by plunder; and that 
they might ſerve him as a rampart againſt any future 
mcurſions of their countrymen. But before he rati- 
fied theſe mild conditions with the Danes, he required 
that they ſhould give him one pledge of their fubmiſ- 
fion, and of their inclination to incorporate with the 


Guthrum, and his army, had no averſion to the pro- 


polal ; and, without much inſtruction, or argument, 
8 G 2 — „ 


b Chron. Sax. F. 85. 


Engliſh, by declaring their converſion to Chriſtianity®. . 
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were all admitted to 
The king for Guthrum at the font, gave 
bim the name of Athelſtan, and received him as his 
adopted fon ©. 
The fucceſs of this expedient ſeemed to correſpond 
to Alfred's hopes: The greater part of the Danes 
ſettled peaceably in their new quarters: _— — 
bodies of the fame nation, which were 
Mercia, were diſtributed into the five cities of Dar 
by, Leiceſter, Stamford, Lincoln, and N 
and were thence called the Fif or Five-burgers. The 
more turbulent and iet made an expedition into 
France under the command of Haſtings * ; and except 
by a ſhort incurſion of Danes, who failed up the 
Thames and landed at Fulham, but fuddenly retreat- 
ed to their ſhips, on finding the country in a 
of defence, Alfred was not for fome years infeited by i 
the inroads of thoſe barbarians . 
The king employed this interval of 
ſtoring order to the itate, which had been ſhaken by 
ſo many violent convulſions ; in eſtabliſhing civil and 
military inſtitutions; in compoſing the minds of men 
to induſtry and juſtice ; and in providing againſt the 
return of like calamities. He was, more properly than 
his grandfather Egbert, the fole monarch of the En- 
gliſh (for ſo the Saxons were now univerſally called), 
becauſe the kingdom of Mercia was at laſt incorpo- 
rated in his ſtate, and was governed by Ethelbert, his 
brother-in-law, who bore the title of Earl: And 
though the Danes, who peopled Eaſt-Anglia and Nor- 
thumberland, were for ſome time ruled immediately 
by their own princes, they all acknowledged a ſubor- 
dination to Alfred, and ſubmitted to his fuperior au- 
thority. As equality among ſubjects is the 
fource of concord, Mend pete the Gre hoes Ks 
Danes 


e Aﬀer. p. 10. Chron. Sax. p. go. p. 26. 
d W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Ingulf, e Aﬀer. p. 11. 


in re- 


„ 4 22 


Danes and Engliſh, and put them on a like cHay. 
nde ee alen both of cid and e. =P 

| nal jul The fine for the murder of a Dane was 

rr 
fymbol of equality in thoſe ages. 

fe king „ after rebuilding the ruined cities, parti- 

Ah Londa“ which had been deſtroyed by the 

Danes in the reign of Erhelwolf, eſtabliſhed a 

militia for the Macs of the kingdom. He ordained 

that all his people ſhould be armed and regiſtered ; 

them a regular rotatio i 

into the caſtles 

proper places ; he 

6n any alarm, 

9 and 


vide himſelf with a naval force *, which, 3 
moſt natural defence of an iſland, had hitherto been 
totally neglected by the Engliſh. He increafed the 
of his -r 


and trained his ſubjects in the practice, as well of fail- 
ing, as of naval action. He diſtributed his armed 


0 i Spelman's life of Alfred, p. 147. 
p. 131. 3 — 2 | . 

ex edit. Hearne, p. 10 A p. 179. 

8 Aſer. p. 18. Ingulf, p. 27. 


bands, with which England ha ſo often been infeſt- 
edi. But at laſt Haſtings, the famous Daniſh chief, 
having ravaged all the rr 
lon: the fea-coaſt and the Loire and Seine, and 


330 fail. greater 4 
the enemy diſembarked in the Rother, and Ay the 
fort of Apuldore, Haſtings himſelf, commanding a 

fleet of eighty fail, entered the Thames, and fortify- 
ing Mikon in Kent, began to ſpread his forces over 
country, and to commit the moſt deſtructive ra- 
But Alfred, on the firſt alarm of this defcent, 
w the defence of his people, ar the head of a E. 
of ſoldiers, whom he always kept about his 

n; and to him the armed militia from 
quarters, in the field with a force ſupe - 


f 


hy 


i 


all 


a 
to the enemy. Al firagglng parties, whom ne- 


43 


; 


1 
Py 


5. Clown. the. p. th, m aſx. 5 1 


T. 


* 


642 


11 


By 


TY 
, 


23 


0 


had dran to a diſtance c 


of Alfred, 


over into — : Bar 


of ok 4 5 


r love 
1 
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the vigilance 


to palin 


* 


& 11 
111 


n 


* 


gave them | : 
fo eafily induced to relinquiſh their enterprize, or ſub- 

mit to return, baifled and without plunder, into their 
native country, Great numbers of them, after the 


departure of Haſtings, ſeized and fortified Shobury+ 


at the mouth of the Thames ; and having left a gar- 
riſon there, they marched along the river, till they 
came to Boddington in the county of Glouceſter ; 
where, being reinforced by ſome Welſh, they threw 
up mtrenchments, and prepared for their defence. 
s Chron. Sax. p. 38. Flos. wigorn. p. 278. 


p. 596. N | u M. Weſt. p. 179. 
1 M. Weſt. | 2 
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A LF R E D. 8 
king here ſurrounded them with the whole force c H Ar. 


5 


f his dominions ; and as he had now a certain pro- 
of victory, he reſolved to truſt nothing to chance, 
rather to maſter his enemies by famine than aſ- 
They were reduced to fuch extremities, that, 
eaten their own horſes, and having many of 
DI wah bens er *, they made a deſperate 
the Engliſh ; and though the greater num- 
in the action, a conſiderable body made their 
. Theſe roved about for ſome time in Eng- 


oh: 


Tar 


TE 
al 


M 


ked Leiceſter with ſucceſs, defended themſclves 
in Hartford, and then fled to Quatford, where they 
finally broken and ſubdued. The fmall remains 
of them either difperſcd themſelves among their coun- 


fp 


tymen in Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia *, or had 


recourſe again to the fea, where they exerciſed pira- 
cp, under hs command of Sigefert, a Northumbrian. 
| This freebooter, well acquainted with Alfred's naval 
preparations, had framed veſſels of a new conſtruc. 
tion, higher, and longer, and ſwifter, than thoſe of 
the Engliſh : but the king ſoon diſcovered his ſupe- 
rior aal, by building veſſels ſtill higher, and longer, 
and fwifter, than hoſe of the Northumbrians ; and 
falling upon them, while rhey were exerciſing their 
ravages in the weſt, he took rwenty of their ws; 

and having tried all the wo up. at Wincheſter, he 
c 


*. well timed ſeverity of this execution, together 
with the excellent poſture of defence eſtabliſhed every 


rided for the future ſecurity of the government. 'The 
Eaft-Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, on the firſt 


appearance of Alfred upon their frontiers, made anew 
the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to him; and he a 


ds p. 94. 41 3 
n 
Wigern. p. 596. 


. 
— 


ſtil purſued by the vigilance of Alfred; they 


where, reſtored full rranquillity in England, and pro- 
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en 2. ir prudent 10 take them under his immediate govern- 
EE 


menr, without eſtabliſhing over them a viceroy of 
their own nation ©. Bron rey pray gp 
| 1 now, by pru- 
valour, eſtabliſhed his ſovereign- 


died, in the vigour of his age and the full ſtrength 
of his faculties, after a glorious reign of rwenty-nine 


years and a half“; in which he deſervedly attained 
the appellation of Alfred the Great, and the title of | 


Founder of the Engliſh monarchy. 


"If 


The merit of this prince, both in private and pu- vi 
blic life, may with advantage be fer in oppoſition to | 


that of any monarch or citizen, which the annals of 


any age or any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems 


indeed to be the model of that character, 
which, under the denomination of a fage or wiſe 
may, philoſophers have been fond of delineating, ra- 


ther as a fiction of their r than in hopes 


4 N 
Re 
cooleſt moderation; the moſt obſtinate 
with the cafieſt flexibility; the molt ſevere juſtice, with 
the gentleſt lenity; the greateſt vigour in command- 
ing, with the moſt perfect affability of deportment © ; 
the hig ghet cxpairy and inclination for ſcience, with 
the moſt ſhining ts for action. His civil and his 
military virtues are almoſt equally the objects of our 
admiration; excepting only, — the former, being 
more rare among princes, as well as more uſeful, 
ſeem chiefly to cl our applauſe. Nature alſo, 


as if defirons that ſo bright a production of ber {kill 


a Flor. Wigorn. p. 598. „Kn 
2 . 


2 _ 
1 mw” mo al i ei — ad Gao Crd 
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gr 


. every bodily accompliſhment, vigour of limbs, digni- 
ij of ſhape and air, with a pleaſing, engaging, and 


1 
oat nd we 


cs chat we may at leaſt perceive 
Fan fall forks nb from which, 
a man, it is impoſlible he could be entirely ex- 
| But we ſhould give but an imperfect idea of Al- 
P 
military exploits, and were not more particular in 
account of his inſtitutions for the execution of juſtice, 
and of his zeal for the encouragement of arts and 
ſciences. 

After Alfred had fubdued, and had ſettled or ex- 
pelled the Danes, he found the kingdom in the moſt 
wretched condition; deſolated by the ravages of thoſe 
barbarians, and thrown into diforders, which were 
| calculated to perperuate its miſery. Though the great 
F armies of the Danes were broken, the country was 
tull of ſtraggling troops of that nation, who, being 
accuſtomed td. live by plunder, were become inca- 
pable of induſtry; 
df their manners, indulged themſclves in committing 
| Nolence, even beyond what was requiſite to ſupply 


KI no; 


their neceſſities. The Engliſh themſelves, reduced 


to the moſt extreme indigence by theſe continued de- 
predations, had ſhaken off all bands of government ; 
and thoſe who had been 


deſpair, joined the robbers in pillaging and ruining 


their fellow-citizens. 2 
e Aller. p. 5. | 


1 to-day, betook 
| themſelves next day to alike diſorderly life, and, from 


be ſer in the faireſt lighr, had beſtowed on him c 1 4 r. 


LS 


and who, from the natural ferociry 
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that the vigilance and activity of Al 


That he might render the execution of juſtice ſiid 
and regular, he divided all England into counties ; 
_ theſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds; and the 
into ty 2 r 


and even of his gueſts, i the lived above three day 


formed into one corporation, who, under the name 
of a tything, decennary, or fribourg, were anſwerable 
for cach other's condudt, and over whom one perſon, 
called a tythingman, - headbourg, or borſholder, was 
appointed to preſide. Every man was puniſhed as an 
outlaw, who did not regiſter himſelf in ſome tything. 


And no man could change his habitation, without a 


warrant or certificate from the borſholder of the ty- 


| 2 to which he formerly belonged. 


When any perſon in any tything or decennary was 


guilty of 2 crime, the borſholder was fummoned to 


anſwer for him; and if he were not willing to be ſure- 


ty for his appearance and his clearing himſelf, the cri- 
minal was committed to priſon, and there detained nll 
is trial. If he fled, either before or after finding 
ſureties, the bortholder and decennary 
to enquiry, and were expoſed to the penalties of law. 
Thirty-one days were allowed them for producing the 
criminal; NN pſed without their being 
| able to find him, the borſholder, with two other mem- 
bers of the decennary, was obliged to appear, and, 
together with three chief members of the three neigh- 
bouring decennaries, (making twelve in all) to fwear 
that his was free from all privity both of 
the crime committed, and of the eſcape of the crimi- 
nal. If the borſholder could not find ſuch a number 
to anſwer for their innocence, the decennary . com- 


pelled by fine to make ſatisfaction to the king, accord- 


for the be of his family and flaves, 


.. EEG ood eo. At. ab. eoR_@©£A_ SAS 


became liable 


7 
ing | 


ran 2 


cennary, or in controverſies ariſing 


1 
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ing to the degree of the offence *. By this inſtitution 


every man was obliged from his own intereſt to keep 
a watchful eye over the conduct of his neighbours ; 
ind was in a manner ſurety for the behaviour of thoſe 
who were placed under the diviſion to which he be- 
: Whence theſe decennaries received the name 
of frank-pledges. 

Such a regular diſtribution of the people, with ſuch 
2 ſtrict confinement in their habitation, may not be 
neceſſary in times when men are more enured to obedi- 
ence and juſtice; and it might perhaps be regarded as 
deſtructive of liberty and commerce in a poliſhed ſtare; 
but it was well calculated to reduce that fierce and li- 


' eentious people under the falutary reſtraint of law and 
government. But Alfred took care to temper theſe ri- 


gours by other inſtitutions favourable to the freedom of 
the citizens; and nothing could be more popular and li- 


| beralthan his plan for the adminiſtration of juſtice. The 


borſholder ſummoned together his whole decennary to 


curred among the members of this ſmall community. 
In affairs of greater moment, in appeals from the de- 


between members 


of different decennaries, the cauſe was brought before 


the hundred, which conſiſted of ten decennaries, or a 


aflembled once in four weeks, for the deciding of 
cauſes . Their method of decifion deſerves to be 


| noted, as being the origin of juries; an inſtitution ad- 


mirable in itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the 
ſervation of liberty and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


hundred families of freemen, and which was regularly 


enen 
88 


_ affiſt him in deciding any leffer difference, which oc- 


that ever, was deviſed by the wit of man. Twelve 


freeholders were choſen ; who, having fworn, toge- 


| ther with the hundreder, or preſiding magiſtrate of 


t Leges St Edw. cap. 20. apud Wil- g Leg. Edw. cap. 2. 
Lins, p. 202. 
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pale: of the diſtrift ; for the enquiry 1 
ery perſon to fue the decennary i 


. 
and its court fer ved both for the 


each county, who enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with 
the former in the judicial function. His office alſo 
impowered him to guard the rights of the crown in 


, in default of juſtice, from all 
theſe ing himſelf in council; and 
as the prople, ſenſible of the equity and great ta- 
Jens of Alfred, placed their chief conbdence in him, 


h Fzdus Alfred, and Gothurn, apud L. Ethelr. § 4. GE 
Wilkins, cap. 3. p. 47. Leg. Ethel Spelman in voce wapenteke. 
Rani, cap. 2. apud Wilkins, p. 58. IL. X Ingulf, p. 70. 


Gesten of abuſes in magiſtrates, and the obliging 


dee cles this branch of —— 
2 the TI, by =D the ignorance 


corruption of the inferior from which 
Kel” He took care to have his inſtruc- 
in letters and the laws“: He choſe the cark and 
1 
ſeverely all malver- 


to ſerve by a deputy, al der 
e room for more worthy ſucceſſors. 
es in the admini- 
body of laws ; 
long as the baſis of 
Engliſh juriſprudence, and is generally deemed the o- 
rigin of what is the COMMON Law. He 
appointed regular meetings of the ſtates of England 
wwice a- year in London“; a city which he himſeit had 
repaired and beautified, and which he thus rendered 
the capital of the kingdom. The of theſe 
inſticutions to the cuſtoms of the ancient Germans, to 
the of the other nothern conquerors, and to 
the Saxon laws during the Heptarchy, prevents us 
from regarding Alfred as the fole author of this plan 
of government ; and leads us rather to think, that, 
lke a wiſe man, he contented himſelf with 
extending, and executing the inſtitutions which he 


found previouſly eſtabliſhed. But, on the whole, ſuch 


ſucceſs attended his legiſlation, chat every thing bore 


ſuddenly a new face * land. Robberies and ini- 


quities of all lad were repreſſed bythe punihmen 


Tap 8. 21. Flor. Wi has + + de 

m p- 18. 21. igorn. o Le Miroir de Juſtice, chap. a. 
Þ 594. Abbas Rieval. p. 355. p Aſſer. p 20. ; | 
* Flor, Wigorn. p. 594. Bromp- Le Miroir de Juſtice. 
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CHAP. or reformation of the criminals” : And fo exact was 
— 


the general police, nne 
way of bravado, golden bracelets near the highways; 
- and no man dared to touch them“. Vet, amidſt theſe 
rigours of juſtice, this great prince preſerved the moſt 
fred regard to the über) of his people and it is a 
memorable ſentiment in his will, that it was 
juſt the Engliſh ſhould for ever remain as free 
own thoughts *. 

As good morals and knowledge are almoſt i 


ble, in every age, though not in every individual, the 


care of Alfred for the encouragement of 
among his ſubjects was another uſeful branch of his 
legiſlation, and tended to reclaim the Engliſh from 
their former diſſolute and ferocious manners: But the 


king was guided in this purſuit, leſs by political views, 


than by his natural bent and propenſity towards letters. 
When he came to the throne, he found the nation 
ſunk into the ignorance and barbariſm, pro- 
ceeding from the continued diſorders in the govern- 
ment, and from the ravages of the Danes: The mona- 
ſteries were ed, the monks butchered or di- 
their libraries burnt ; and thus the only feats 
of crudition in thoſe ages were totally ſubverted. 
Alfred himſelf complains, that on his acceffion he 
knew not one perſon, ſouth of the Thames, who could 
fo much as interpret 
in the northern parts, who had even reached that 
pitch of erudition. But this prince invited over the 
moſt celebrated ſcholars from all parts of Europe ; he 
eſtabliſhed ſchools every where for the inſtruction of 


of Oxford, and endowed it with many privileges, 
revenues, and immunities; he enjoined by law all 
 freeholders poſſeſſed of rwo hydes of land or more 


to 
r Ingulf, p. 27. lib. 6. in A. D. 1008. Annal- 
s W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 4. Waverl. in A. D. 1083. Gervaſe of 


t Aſſer. p. 24. Tilbury fays, it commonly 
| u A hyde contained land fufficient about 100 acres. 


as their 


the Latin ſervice; and very few 


his people; he founded, atleaſt repaired the univerſity 


* 


= 


| 


Th 
N 


ghd: 
4; 


12 


| clocks and watches, 
ſuch a regular diſtribution of his time, though he of- 
ten laboured under great bodily infirmities*, this mar- 


i to acquire more knowledge, and even to com- 
: pole more books, than moſt ſtudious men, though 
dleſt with the greateſt leiſure and application, have, in 
more fortunate ages, made the object of their uninter- 


| rupted induſtry. 1 == . 
. Senſible that the people, at all times, eſpecially 

| When their underſtandings are obſtructed by ignorance 
and bad education, are not much ſuſceptible of ſpecu- 
ative inſtruftion, Alfred endeavoured to convey his 


Var. I. H 2 morality 


w Aﬀer. p. 20. W. Malm. lib.z. = Aer. p. 4. 12, 23. 27. 
| Gp. 4. Ingulf, p. 870, y W. Malm. lib. 4. cap. 4. 
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enn D 


hed in poetry; 
— . des c 


beſides propagating, among 
of that kind, which 
— 44 — he exerciſed his ge- 
nius in inventing works of a like nature“, as well as in 
tranſlating from the Greek the elegant fables of Æſop. 
He all gve Saxon tranſlations of Oroſus's and Bode 
hiſtories ; and of Boerhius concerning the confolation 
of d. And he deemed it nowiſe derogato- 
ry from his other great characters of ſovereign, legiſ- 
lator, warrior, and thus to lead the way to 
his people in the purſuits of literature. 

Meanwhile, this was not 88 
raging the vulgar and mechanical arts, w ve 2 
more ſenſible, though not a cloſer, connexion with the 


intereſts of ſociety. He invited, from all quarters, in- 


duſtrious foreigners to repeople his country, which 
had been deſolated by the ravages 
introduced and encouraged manufactures of all kinds; 
and no inventor or improver of any ingenious art did 
he ſuffer to go unrewarded*®. He prompted men of 
activity to betake themſelves to navigation, to puſh 
commerce into the moſt remote countries, and to ac- 
quire riches by propagating induſtry among their fel- 
low-citizens. He ſet apart a feventh portion of his 
own revenue for maintaining a number of workmen, 
whom he conſtantly employed in rebuilding the ruin- 
ed cities, caſtles, palaces, and monaſteries*. Even the 
of life were brought to him from the Me- 
diterranean and the Indies“; and his ſubjects, by ſee- 
ing thoſe of the peaceful arts, were taught 
to reſpect the virtues of juſtice 


9 no — 


= Afr. p.23 88 Flor. Wigorn. p. 
a Spelman, p. 124. Abbas, Rieval. 538. 
p. 355- d Aſſer. p. 20. 
b. W. Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Bromp- Te e 
tos, p. 814. W. Malmef. lib. 8. . 4- 


deb , * 1 . —"Y +4 —— 


of the Danes. He 


and induſtry, from 
which alone they could ariſe. Both living and dead, 


N 
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| ſubjects, as the great 
Ro appeared in Europe during 


eſt prince after Charle- CHAP 


ſeveral _ 
ages; and 2s one of the wilcit and beſt that had ever 


adorned the annals of any nation. 

ied had, by ba wife, Echelfwicha, dang hter of a 

Mercian carl, three ſons and three daughters. The 
| eldeſt fon, Edmund, died without iffue, in his father's 
lifetime. The third, Ethelward, inherited his father's 
paſſion for letters, and lived a private life. The ſe- 
cond, Edward, fucceeded to his power; and paſſes 
by the appe lation of Edward the Elder being the firſt 
| ef that name who far on the Engliſh throne. 


EDWARD THE £LDER. 


HIS prince, who equalled his father in military 
talents, though inferior to him in knowledge and 
erudition®, found immediately, on his acceſſion, a ſpeci- 
men of that turbulent life to which all princes, and e- 
ven all individuals, were expolcd, 1 in an age when men, 
leſs reſtrained by law or juſtice, and leſs occupied by 
mduſtry, 22 their inquierude, but wars, 
inſurrections, convulſions, rapine, and depredation. E- 
thelwald, his couſin-german, fon of king Ethelbert, 
| the elder brother of Alfred, inſiſted on his preferable 
_ ticle®; and arming his partizans, took poſſeſſion of 
Winburne, where he ſeemed determined to defend 
himſelf to the laſt extremity, and to await the iſſue of 
his prerenſions'. But when the king approached the 
town with a great army, Ethelwald, having the pro- 
pect of certain deſtruction, made his eſcape, and fled 
firſt into Normandy, thence into Northumberland; 
where he hoped that the people, who had been re- 


cently ſubdued by Alfred, and who were impatient of 
H 2 peace, 
g W. Malmef. Hb. 2. cap. 5. i Ibid. p. 100. H. Hunting, bb. f. 


Hoveden, p. 421. =.» 2 
h 8 Sax. p. 99. 1c0. 
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— 


niſh tribes, went beyond ſea, and collecting a body of 
who had been accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by rapine and vi- 
The Five 
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peace, re 
death, ſeize the firſt or opportunity of 

lion. eie 
The Northumbrians declared for him“; and Ethel. 
wald, having thus connected his intereſts. with the Da. 


theſe freebooters, he excited the hopes of all thoſe 


olence'. The Eaſt- lian Danes his 
29 —— heart of 
Mercia, began to put themſelves in motion ; and the 
Engliſh found that they were again menaced with thoſe 
convulſions, from which the valour and policy of AL 


fred had ſo lately reſcued them. The rebels, headed | 


by Erhelwald, made an exgurſion into the counties of 


 Gloceſter, Oxford, and Wilts ; and having exerciſed 


their ravages in theſe places, 
booty, before the king, who had aſſembled an army, 


was able to approach them. Edward, however, who 


prepara 
fruitleſs, conducted his forces into Eaſt-Anglia, and 


though they gained the field of battle, they bought 


was determined that his tives fhould nor be 


retaliated the injuries which the inhabitants had com- 
mitted, by ſpreading the like devaſtation among them. 
Satiated with revenge, and loaded with booty, he gave 
orders to retire : But the authority of thoſe ancient 
kings, which was feeble in e, was not much bet- 
ter eſtabliſhed in the field ; and the Kentiſh men, gree- 


dy of more ſpoil, ventured, contrary to repeated or- 


ders, to ſtay behind him, and to take up their quar- 


ters in Bury. This difobedience proved in the iſſue 


fortunate to Edward. The Danes aſſaulted the Ken- | 


tiſh men; but met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that, 
that advantage by the loſs of their braveſt leaders, 


and among the reſt, by that of Ethelwald, who pe- 


k Chron. 5 100. H. Hun- I Chron. Sax. p. 100. Chron. Abb. 
ting. lib. 5. p. 342. St. Petri de Burgo, p. 24. 
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"they retired with their 
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' xiſhed in the action v. The king, fuel from the forr © m4 5 
of ſo dangerous a competitor, peace on 
tageous terms with the Eaſt-Angles*. 2 
„ DReT 5 fink 2 fine of can- 
quilliy as it was then capable of attaining, nought was 
- wanting but the ſubjection of the Northumbrians, who, 
affiſted by the ſcattered Danes in Mercia, continually 
Ss the bowel of the Edward, in or- > 
der to divert the force of theſe enemies, 
fleet to attack them by fea ; 


ſhips appeared on their coaſt, 
provide 


at home, and 
Northumbrians = 
„than to commit ſpoil on their . 
Rn of the Engliſh 
was embarked on board the fleet, they thought the 
opportunity favourable, and entered Edward's terri- 
tories with all their forces. The king, who was pre- 
pared againſt this event, attacked them on their return 
at Tetenhall in the county of Stafford, put them to 
ns, covered of the boa, 1 
with great ſlaughter into their own country. 
: All the reſt of Edward's reign was a ſcene of con- 
 tinued and ſucceſsful action againſt the Northumbri- 
ans, the Eaſt-Angles, the Five and the foreign 
Danes, who invaded him from No and Britan- 
ny. Nor was he leſs provident in putting his king- 
dom in a poſture of defence, than vigorous in affault- 
ing the enemy. He fortified the rowns of Cheſter, 
2 Warwick, Cherbury, Buckingham, Tow- 
ceſter, Maldon, Huntingdon, and Colcheſter. He 
fought two ſignal battles at Temsford and Maldon o. 
He vanquiſhed Thurketill, a great Daniſh chief, and 
obliged bi him to retire with his followers into France, 


H 3 in 


m Chron. Sax. p. 101. Brompton, p. 332. Matth. Weſt. p. 181. - 
p. 832. e Chron. Sax. p. 208: Flor. Wig- 
n Chron, Sax. p. 102. Brompton, orn. p. 601. 
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of fpoil and adventures. He fubdued the 

Angles, and forced them to fwear allegiance to 
him : He expelled the two rival princes 
berland, Reginald and Sidroc, and acquired, for the 
preſent, the dominions of that province: Several 
tribes of the Britons were ſubjected by him; and even 
the Scots, who, during the reign of Egbert, had, un- 
OTC er, encreaſed their 
power by the final fubjection &s, were never. 
— to give him marks of ſubmiſſionꝰ. In all 
theſe fortunate atchievements he was aſſiſted by the ac- 
tivity and prudence of his filter Ethelfleda, who was wi- 
dowofErhelbert, earlof Mercia, and who, after her huſ- 
band's death, retained the government of that pro- 
vince. This princeſs, who had been reduced to ex- 
tremity in child-bed, refuſed afterwards all commerce 
with her huſband ; not from any weak ſuperſtition, as 
was common in that age, but becauſe ſhe deemed all 
domeſtic occupations unworthy of her maſculine and 
ambitious ſpirit®. She died before her brother; and 
Edward, during the remainder of his reign, took up- 
on himſelf the immediate government of Mercia, which 
before had been entruſted to the authority of a go- 
vernor*. The Saxon Chronicle fixes the death of this 

e in 925 2 devolved to Athelſtan, 

is natural fon, 


ATHE LST AN. 


HE ſtain in this 

times, deemed fo conſiderable as to exclude-him 
from the throne ; and Athelſtan, being of an age, as 
well as of a capacity, fitted for government, 


the preference to Edward 8 2 children, who, 


though 


of Northum. | 


prince's birth was not, in thoſe 


8 8 - 
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though legitimate, were of too tender years to rule aC HA. 
nation ſo much expoſed both to foreign invaſion d oo 
ro domeſtic convulſions. Some diſcontents, however, 
on his acceſſion; and Alfred, a nobleman 
of conſiderable power, was thence to 
enter into a c againſt him. This incident is 
related by hiſtorians with circumſtances which the 
reader, according to the degree of credit he is diſpoſed 
to give them, may impute either to the invention of 
monks, who forged them, or to their artifice, who 
found means of making them real. Alfred, it is faid, 
being ſeized upon ſtrong ſuſpicions, but without any 
certain proof, firmly denied the conſpiracy imputed 
to him; and in order to juſlify himſelf, he offered to 
frear to his innocence before the pope, yo ap 
it was ſuppoſed, contained fuch ſuperior ſanctity, that 
no one could preſume to give a falſe oath in his pre- 
ſence, and yet hope to eſcape the immediate vengeance 
of heaven. The king accepted of the condition, and 
Alfred was conducted to Rome; where, either con- 
ſcious of his innocence, or neglecting the ſuperſtition 
to which he appealed, he ventured to make the oath 
required of him, before John, who then filled the 
papal chair. But no ſooner had he pronounced the 
| fatal words, than he fell into convulſions, of which, 
| three days after, he expired. The king, as if the 
' guilt of the conſpirator were now fully aſc 
| Sites bio alive. end ande'> well of h to the 
' monaſtery of Malmeſbury *; ſecure that no doubts 
would ever thenceforth be entertained concerning the 
juſtice of his proceedings. 
| Thedominion of Athelſtan was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
over his Engliſh ſubjects, than he endeavoured to 
give ſecurity to the government, by providing againſt 
the inſurrections of the Danes, which had created fo 
much diſturbance to his predeceſſors. He marched 
ä | into 
v. Malmef, bb. 2. cap. 6. Spell. Conc. p. 407+ 
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i 


| 


ſtantine, who 
The 


dom. 


b 


b 
1 
: 


4 


gave 


| eſcape*; and that fugitive, after ſubſiſting by piracy 
for ſome years, freed the king, by his death, from any 
_ farther anxiety. Athelſtan, reſenting Conſtantine's 


beha 


viour, entered Scotland with an army; and rava- 


impunity *, he reduced the Scots 


his crown, by making ſubmiſſions to the enemy. * 
Engliſh hiſtorians afſert*, that Conſtantine did homage 
to Athelſtan for his kingdom; and they add, that the 
latter prince, being urged by his courtiers to puſh 
the preſent favourable opportunity, and entirely fub- 
due Scotland, replied, that it was more glorious to 

confer than conquer kingdoms . But thoſe annals, 
ſo uncertain and imperfect in themſelves, loſe all credit, 

when national prepoſſeſſions and animoſities have place: 
And on that account, the Scotch hiſtorians, who with- 


u W. Malmeſ. lib 2. cap. « x Horvecden, p. 422. | 
w Chron. Sax. p. 111. Horeden, y W. Malmef. lib. 2. cap. 6, Ar- 
p. 423. H. Hunting lib, 5. p. 354. glia Sacra, vol. I. p. 213. 
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| out having any more knowledge of the matter, ſtrenu- 
oully deny the fact, ſeem more worthy of belief. 
Conſtantine, whether he owed the retaining of his 
crown to the moderation of Athelſtan, who was un- 
willing to employ all his advantages againſt him, or to 
the policy of that prince, who eſteemed the humilia- 
tion of an enemy a greater acquiſition than the ſubjec- 
tion of a diſcontented and mutinous people, thought 
the behaviour of the Engliſh monarch more an object 
of reſentment than of gratitude. He entered into a 
with Anlaf, who had collected a great bo- 
dy of Daniſh pirates, whom he found hovering in the 


Iriſh ſeas ; and with ſome Welſh princes, who were 
terrified at the growing power of Athelſtan; and all 


theſe allies made by concert an irruption with a great 
army into England. Athelſtan, collecting his forces, 
met the enemy near Brunſbury in Northumberland, 
ud defeated them in a general engagement. This 
viftory was chiefly aſcribed to the valour of Turketul, 

the Engliſh chancellor: For in thoſe turbulent ages, 
no one was ſo much occupied in civil employments, as 
wholly to lay aſide the military character *. 


There is a circumſtance, not unworthy of notice, 


which hiſtorians relate with regard to the tranſactions 
of this war. Anlaf, on the approach of the Engliſh 
army, thought that he could not venture too much to 


CHAP. 
I. 


— 


enſure a fortunate event; and employed the artiſice 


formerly practiſed by Alfred againſt the Danes; he en- 
tered the enemy's camp in the habit of a minſtrel. The 
ſtratagem was for the preſent attended with like fuc- 
ceſs. He gave ſuch ſatisfaction to the ſoldiers, who 
flocked about him, that they introduced him to the 
king's tent; and Anlaf, having played before that 
prince and his nobles during their repaſt, was diſmiſ- 
ſed with a handſome reward. His prudence kept him 


2 The office of Chancellor among the preſent chancellor. See Spelman in 
Ayglo-Saxons reſembled more that of voce Cancellarius. 
« iccretary of ſtate, than that of our 


> 
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from refuſing the preſent ; but his pride determined 
him, on his departure, to bury it, while he fancied 
that he was by all the world. But a ſoldier 
in Athelſtan's camp, who had formerly ferved under 


i Anlaf, had been ſtruck with ſome ſuſpicion on the firſt 


laſt action as a full proof of Anlaf's diſguiſe; and he 
immediately carried the intelligence to Athelſtan, Who 


appearanc 
rioſity to obſerve all his motions. He 


this 


blamed him for not ſooner giving him information, 
that he might have ſeized his enemy. But the ſoldi- 
er told him, that, as he had formerly ſworn fealty to 

Anlaf, he could never have pardoned himſelf the 
treachery of betraying and ruining his ancient maſter; 
and that Athelſtan himſelf, after fuch an inſtance of 


his criminal conduct, would have an equal reaſon to 


diſtruſt his allegiance. Athelſtan, having praiſed the 


generoſity of the ſoldier's principles, reflected on the 
incident, which he 5.2. nie be attended with 


important conſequences. He removed his ſtation in 


the camp; and as a biſhop arrived that evening with 
a reinforcement of troops "(for the eccleſiaſties were 
then no leſs warlike than the civil magiſtrates), he oc- 
cupied with his train that very place Which had been 
left vacant by the king's en The precaution 


of Athelſtan was found prudent: For no ſooner had 
darkneſs fallen, than Anlaf broke into the camp, and | 


haſtening directiy to the place where he had Ick the 


King's tent, put w biſhop to death, before he had 


ume to prepare for his defence *. 

There fell ſeveral Daniſh and Welſh princes in n the 
action of Brunſbury® ; and 8 and Anlaf 
made their eſcape wich difficulty, leaving the greater 


part of their army on the field of battle. "Aker this 


ſucceſs, 


» P. 263. 


a V- Malme, lib. a. cap. 6. Hig- b Brompton, p. 839. Ingulf, p. 9. 


e of the minſtrel; and was engaged by cu. 
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ſucceſs, Athelſtan enjoyed his crown in tranquillity; en A r. 
and he is regarded as one of the ableſt and moſt ac- 


tive of thoſe ancient He paſſed a remarkable 
law, which was calculated for the enc of | 
commerce, and which it required ſome liberality of 
mind, in that age, to have deviſed : That a merchant, 
who had made three long ſea- voyages on his own ac- 
count, ſhould be admitted to the rank of a thane, or 
gentleman. This prince died amyGloceſter in the-year 
941*, after a reign of ſixteen years; and was ſucceed- 
ed by Edmund, his legitimate brother. | 


EDM Uu N D. 


DMUND, on his acceſſion, met with diſturbance 90. 
E from the reſtleſs Northumbrians, who lay in 
4 for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. 
1 with his forces into their coun- 
= he fo — the rebels, that they endeavour- 
ed to appeaſe him by the moſt humble ſubmiſſions 9. 
In order to give him the ſurer pledge of their obedi- 
ence, they offered to embrace Chriſtianity; a religion 
which the Engliſh Danes had frequently profeſſed, 
' When reduced to difficulties, but which, for that very 
reaſon, they regarded as a "badge of ſervitude, and 
ſhook off as ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered. 
Edmund, truſting little to their fincerity in this forced 
ſubmiſſion, uſed * precaution of removing the Five- 
burgers from the town of Mercia, in which they had 
deen allowed to ſettle ; becauſe it was always found, 
that they took advantage of every commotion, and in- 
troduced the rebellious or foreign Danes into the 
heart of the kingdom. He alſo conquered Cumber- 
land from the Britons; and i that territory 
on Malcolm king of Scotland, on condition that he 


bol 


e Chron. Sax: p. 114. Brompton, p. 157. 
d W. Malmeſ. lib. 2. cap. 7. ? 
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© 8 4 Þ. ſhould do him homage for it, and Protect the north 
A . from all future incurſions of the Danes. 

nog where =: Apes he bo web 
yet was his reign ſhort, as his death was violent. One 
day, as he was ſolemnizing a feſtival in the county of 
Gloceſter, he remarked, that Leolf, a notorious rob. 
ber, whom he had ſentenced to baniſhment, had yer 
the boldneſs to enter the hall where he himſelf dined, 
and to fit at table with his attendants. Enraged at 
this inſolence, he ordered him to leave the room; but 
on his refuſing to obey, the king, whoſe temper, na- 
erally choeric, was infamed by thi adiconal in 
on him himſelf, and feized him by the hair 
But the ruffian, puſhed to extremity, drew his 
and gave Edmund a wound, of which he 1 
— S 
in the fixth year of the king's reign. Edmund left 
male iffue, but fo youn 


carbons of the Northumbrian Danes, . 
frequently quelled, were never entirely ſu 
1 alegiance to the crown 
England. The acceſſion of a new king 
them a favourable opportunity for ſhaking 
yoke ; but on Edred's appearance with an army, t 
made him their wonted fubmiſſions; and the king 
ountry with fre and fword, as a 
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had blindly delivered over his — yy the 
laſtenbury, whom he adranced10 the high. 


pl 


eſt offices, and who covered, under the appearance of 
fantity, the moſt violent and moſt inſolent ambition. 
Taking adv 


| imported into 
order of monks, who much changed 
the ſtate of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and excited, on their 
firſt eſtabliſhment, the moſt violent commotions. 
From the introduction of Chriſtianity among the 
ne bo near ummm ghar cp = 
2 a 
donations of the princ 222 
n — — 4 
— — for che the crimes ims which 
they were fo frequently betrayed, knew no other ex- 


rr: 


to it. They were employed in the education 
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of a married or a fingle life*.. But a miſtaken piery 


had uced in Italy a new ſpecies of monks, called 
— who, farther the 


from the world, renounced all claim to liberty, and 


made 2 meric of che moit inghalable chaſtiry. Theſe 
practices and principles, which ſuperſtition at firſt en- 


gendered, were greedily embraced and promoted 

the policy of the court of Rome. The Roman pas 
riff, who was making every day peck ng to- 
wards an abſolute ſovereignty over the eccleſiaſtics, 
perceived that the celibacy of the c 
break off entirely their connexion withthe civil power, 
and depriving them of every other object of ambition, 
cagage them to promate, with unceaſing induſtry, the 
of their own order. He was ſenſible, that 
io long as the monks were indulged in marriage, and 
were 
ſubjected to {tri 3 or reduced to that ſlavery 
under their ſu which was requiſite to procure 


ro the mandate, iſhed from Rome, a ready and . 
ro 


lous obedience. Celibacy, therefore, began 
extolled, as the indiſpenſible duty of prieſts ; and the 
pope undertook to make all the clergy throughout the 
weltern world renounce at once the privilege of mar- 
riage: A fortunate policy; but at the ſame time an 
undertaking the moſt difficult of any, fince he had the 


iples of mortification, ſecluded themſelves entire. | 


lergy alone could | 


permitted to rear families, they never could be. 


* * 
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ſtrongeſt propenſities of human nature to encounter, 


and found, that the ſame connexions with che female 


e Oſberne in Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. Sacra, tom. 2. p. 91. Gervaſe, B. 
p. 92. 1645. Chron. Wint. MS, apud Spel. 5 


f Oſberne, p. gr. | Conc. p. 434- 
dee Wharton's notes to Anglia 
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ſex, which encourage 
unfavourable to — ſucceſs of his 


c. It is no 


devotion, were here en Ar. 


proje 
wonder, therefore, — of art ſhould 


— in this Gngular 
vr notwithſtanding the continued efforts of Rome, 
{ retarded the cxceion ef \hardobbichanrdndn 
- the courſe of near three centuries. 

R As the bilkogs and parochial clergy bved apaen 
families, and were more connected with the 
fucceſs with them were fainter, 


E 


POPE, 

— 2» the bake of his — 
mas determined to reduce them under ſtrict rules of 
— Garnthn a es ſanctity by 
| e of the moſt rigid mortification, and to 
TE ol their ocher tics which might interfere 
with this ſpiritual policy. Vader acmoaes, os. 
of reforming abuſes, which were, in ſome ee, 
unavoidable in the ancient eſtabliſhments, he hada 
over the ſouthern countries of | the 
1 ſevere laws of the monaſtic life, and began to form 
attempts towards a like innovation in England. The 
y offered itſelf (and it was greed- 
ly ſeized), — from the weak fan of 
Edred, andthe violent imy character of Dunſtan. 
Dunſtan was born of noble parents in the weſt of 
England; and being educated under hisuncle Aldhelm, 
then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had beraken himſelf 
do the eccleſiaſtical life, and had acquired ſome cha- 
nacter in the court of Edmund. He was, however, 


BH —— to that prince as a man of licentious man- 


; and finding his fortune blaſted by theſe ſuſ—- 


1 — his ardent ambition prompted him to repair 
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nant ſpirit made the whole neighbourhood 
with his bellowings. This notable exploit wa 


Dunſtan appeared again in the world; and gained 
fuch an aſcendant over Edred, who had fucceeded to 
the crown, as made him, not only the director of that 
prince's conſcience, but his counſellor in the moſt 
momentous affairs of government. He was placed at 
the head of the treaſury ', and being thus poſſeſſed 
both of power at court, and of credit with the 


popu- 
| was enabled to attempt with ſucceſs the moſt 
; enterprizes. Finding, that his W 


3 Olberne, p. 96. 1 Olberne, p. 103. Wallingfordy 
x Olberne, p. 97. . P. 541. g 
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been owing to the opinion of his auſterity, he 
- himſelf a 


partizan of the 


rules; and after i that reformation into the 
convents of Glaſtenbury and Abingdon, he endea- 
 wvoured to render it univerſal in the kingdom. 

The minds of men were 
this innovation. The praiſes of an inviolable chaſtiry 
had been carried to the higheſt extravagance by ſome 
ESEST preachers of the Sax- 
ons: The pleafures of love had been ed as 
mcomparidle with Chriſtian perfeRtion : And a total 
abſtinence from all commerce with the ſex was deem- 
ed fuch a meritorious penance, as was ſufficient to a- 
tone for the greateſt enormities. The 
. that thoſe, at leaſt, who officiared at 
' the altar ſhould be clear of this pollution ; and when 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, which was now 


| rence to the real body of Chriſt in the euchariſt be- 
flowed on this an additional force and in- 
fuence. The monks knew how to avail themſelves 
of all theſe ics, and to ſet off their own 
character to the beſt 


auſterity of life and manners : 
in the higheſt ſtrains of devotion : 
eren binerl agait the vices and pretended lu 


ury of the age: 


Were 


mals: Every inſtance of libertiniſm in 
of that order was repreſented as a general corruption 
And where other topics of defamation were 

their marriage became a ſure ſubject 
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wanting, 
of invective, 
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already well prepared for 


conſequence 


creeping in”, was once fully eſtabliſhed, the reve- 


affected the 


gainſt the diſſolute lives of the — nag * 
any individual 


and their wives received the name of concubine, or o- 
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h youth, ſoon difcovered an excellent capacity 
m the adminiſtration of affairs; and his i 6 — 
of the moſt fortunate that we meet with in the an- 
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Dur the chief means by which Edgar maintained | 


public peace, was the pay 
the monks, who had at 
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© to e Did I not hear. 
<« Len to your inſtructions, who told me, that theſe 
* charmes Were, of all others, the moſt grateful to 
„ my Maker, and fixed a perperual fund for the fp. 
<< port of religion * And are all our pious endea- 


< yours now fruſtrated by the diſſolute lives of the 


« prieſts? Not that I throw any blame on you: You 
& have reaſoned, beſought, inculcated, inveighed: 
<« But it. now behoves you to uſe ſharper and more 
* rigorous remedies ; and conjoining your ſpiritual 
2 wich the civil power, to purge 
I the remple of God from thieves and intruder !-“ 
It is eafy to imagine, that this 

red effect: and that, when the king and prelates thus 


diſcipline in almoſt all the convents. 

We may remark, that the declamations againſt the 

ſecular clergy are, both here and in all the hiſtorians, 
conveyed in general terms; and as that order of men 
are commonly reſtrained by the decency of their cha- 
racter, it is to believe, that the 2. 
ere 
pretended. It is more that the 


— — 


; and he even indulped them in 


EG. which, though they might, when com- 
plied with, cngage the monks to ſupport royal autho- 
rity 


b Abbas Rieval, p. 360, 361. Spell, Canc. 5. 476, 477, 18. 
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aendern. 


had the defi. 
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the moſt innocent l- 


the election of their own abbot : And he admitted 
their forgeries of ancient charters, by which, from the 
prended gram of former kings, 2 


gar him the high- 
panegyrics from the monks ; od hes 
ws, not only under the character of a confummate 
| feſman and an active prince, praiſes to which he 
ſkems to have been juſtly entitled, but under that of 
| a great faint and a man of virtue. But nothing could 
| more betray both his hypocriſy in inveighing againſt 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſecular clergy, and the inte- 
reſted ſpirit of his partizans, in beſtowiug fuch eulo- 
gies on his piety, than the uſual tenor of his conduct, 
wach was licentious to the higheſt degree, and viola- 
ren Vet thoſe very 
| who, as we are told by Ingulf, a very an- 
t hiſtorian, had no idea of any moral or religi 


Hiſtory, however, has 
es of his amours, from which, as from a 
we may form a conjecture of the reſt. 

broke into a convent, carricd off Editha, a 
1 by force, and even committed violence on her 
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Nn 
I viour, 
beauty which had ſeduced him from fidelity 
and had betrayed him into fo many 
ida promiſed compliance, though no- 
from her intentions. She deemed 
beholden to Athelwold for a paſſion 
her of a crown; and knowing 
charms, ſhe did not ir e 
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gnity, of which her huſ- 
her. She be- 
which the rich- 

gaging airs could beſtow 
excited at once in his boſom the 
love towards herſelf, and the moſt furious de- 
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im with his own 


gave them encouragement to ſettle in England . 
Ve are told, that they imported all the vices of their 
relpeftive countries, and contributed to corrupt the 
imple manners of the natives” : But, as this ſimpli- 
ety of manners, ſo highly, and often fo injudiciouſly 
enolled, did not preſerve them from barbarity and 
weachery, the greateſt of all vices, and the moſt in- 
dent to a rude uncultivated people, we ought per- 

laps to deem their acquaintance with foreigners ra- 
| ter advantage; as it tended to enlarge their views, 


© W. Malmel. lib. 2. cap. 8. Hove» o Chron. Sax. p. 116. II. 
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took great pains in hunting and purſuing Uebe tave 
animals; and when he found that all that 
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8 
which the aſſembly met funk of a ſudden, and a great 
number of the members were cither bruiſed or killed 
by the fall. It was remarked, that Dunſtan had that 
day prevented the king from attending the ſynod, and 
that the beam on which his own chair ſtood, was the 


ſembly ? : But theſe circumſtances, inſtead of beget- 
ting any ſuſpicion of contrivance, were 

the ſureſt proof of the immediite in 
vidence, in behalf of thoſe favourites of heaven. 


Edward lived four years after his acceſſion, and 


there paſſed nothing memorable during his reign. His 
death alone was memorable and tragical . This 


only. one that did not fink under the weight of the-. 
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a 5 reign; when that great 
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Es 


ing them againſt invaders, they were ever ready to 


from the negligence or 


| age, 
qut-the tortures, as well as death, of the unhappy 
ms. Even Gunilda, ſiſter to the king of Denmark, 
anity, was by the advice of Edric, earl of Wiks, 
| feized and condemned to death by Ethelred, after fee- 
A deſpair, that her murder would ſoon be avenged by 


barbarous policy prove more fatal to the authors. 
| | his who wanted but a pretence for 
invading the Engliſh, off the weſtern coaſt, 
ud chreatened to take full revenge for the flaughter 
ef their countrymen, Exeter fell firſt into their hands, 
of earl Hugh, a 
Norman, who had been made governor by the intereſt 
| «Queen Emma. They began to ſpread their deva- 
. when 1h5 ZE 
1 i what 
Je Dl at the end of the volume. — 


* peace from the” enemy, by the payment of 30,008 


preparations againſt the return of the Danes, 
had reaſon ſoon to expet. * . 


310 hides to equip a 
ich maſt have conſiſted of near eight hundred 
ſels, all hopes of its ſucceſs were 7 
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: ths Was 2 woman of fingular beauty and merit; ande AF 


S = + viſt which was paid her, during her confinement, , ; 
F hy prin Edmond, the king's eſt ſon, the infpired 
dich fo violent an affeftion, that he releaſed her Ie 


- out the conſent of his father. | 95 
"Meanwhile the Engliſh found in Canute, the fon 
and ſucceſſor of Sweyn,*an enemy no lefs terrible than 
| the prince from whom death had fo lately delivered 
S them. He ravaged the eaſtern coaſt with mercileſs 
tur, and put aſhore all the Engliſh at Sand- 
wich, after having cut off their hands and noſes. He 
was obliged, by the neceſſity of his affairs, to make a 
voyage to Denmark; but returning ſoon after, 
continued his depredations along the ſouthern coaſt : 
'$ Heeven broke into the counties of Dorſet, Wilts, 

nd Somerſet ; where an army was affembled againſt 

machinations ; and after endeavouring in vain to get 
the prince into his power, he found means to diſperſe 
the army; and he then openly deſerted to Canute 
1 doncerted ; but aſſembling all the force of England, 
was in a condition to give battle to the enemy. The 
nig had had ſuch frequent experience of perfidy a- 
wong his ſubjects, that he had loſt all confidence in 
ben: He remained at London, pretending ſickneſs, 

- but really from apprehenſions that they intended to 
3 buy their peace, by delivering him into the hands of 
* enemies. The army called aloud for their ſove - 
reign to march at their head againſt the Danes; and 
dn his refuſal to take the field, they were fo diſcou- 

nged, that thoſe vaſt preparations became ineffectual 
or the defence of the kingdom. Edmond, deprived 
Kal regular ſupplies to maintain his ſoldiers, was 

, obliged to commit _ with thoſe which 
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mity the ſmall remains of Engliſn liberty. 


him, 


gn of thirty-five years. He left two fons by his 
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© 8.4 Þ-and at the head of a great 
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ter of the king of Hungary ; but the Engliſh prince 
dying without iffue, Solomon gave his ſiſter-in-law, 
Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. in mar- 
riage to Edward, the younger brother ; and ſhe bore 

him k dgar 
of Scotland, and Chriſtina, who retired into a con- 


vent. 
Canute, thou h he had reached the great point of 


his ambition, in obtaining poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
crown, was obliged at firſt ro _ great facrifices to ĩt, 


te gratify the chief of the nobiliry, by beſtowingon 


= too Margaret, afterwards queen | 


Tie of Northumberland, and Edric of Mercia; re- 
ſerving only to himſelf the adminiſtration of Weſſex. 
ſeizing afterwards a favourable opportunity, he 
expelled Thurkill and Yric from their governments, 
baniſhed them the kingdom: He put to death 
of 
not 
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| He was | 
es, to mul ſeverely 20 on 2 
ne which had veene 6s int and 


Daniſh yoke, the juſtice and impartiality of his ad- 
| — He er back to Denmark as many of 
u followers. as he could fafely ſpare: He reſtored the 
Saxon cuſtoms in a general aſſembly of the ſtates: 
$ He made no diſtin&ion berween Danes and Engliſh 
n the diſtribution of juſtice : And he took care, by a 
thief execution of law, to protect the lives and pro- 
1 3 The Danes * 
L 3 A 
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as the moſt meritorious. He 


bevy and he beſtowed revenues for 

of chantries at Aſſington and — 
| png ue prayers to be faid for the ſouls 
who ha hers allen in bal again hm. 


vereign of Denmark and Norway, as 
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was poſſible for him: Upon which the monarch, it is 
faid, ordered his chair to be ſet on the ſea-ſhore, while 
the tide was riſing; and as the waters approached, he 
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Harold had ſeized the ad 
aud having likewife drawn ſome rrenches to ſecure his 
' inks, he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, and to 
Wall aficn with the cavalry, in which he wis in- 
For. The Kentiſh men were placed in the van; a 
poſt which they had always claimed as their due : 
The Londoners guarded the ſtandard : And the king 
dimſelf, accompanied his two valiant brothers, 
5 Gurth and Leofwin, di ing, placed himſelf at 
the head of his infantry, and expreſſed his refolution 
tw conquer, or to periſh in the action. The firſt at- 
tack of the Normans was ate, but was received 
with equal valour by the Englith ; and after a furious 
combat, which remained long undecided, the former, 
by rhe difficulty of the ground, and hard 
prefſed by the enemy, began firſt to relax their vi- 
pur, then to retreat; and confuſion was ſpreading 
among the ranks, when William, who found himſelf 
onthe brink of deſtruction, haſtened, with a ſelect 
band,” to the relief of his diſmayed forces. His pre- 
fete reſtored the action; the Engliſh were obliged 
torenre with loſs; and che duke ordering his ſecond 

| line to advance, renewed the attack with freſh forces, 
and with redoubled courage. Finding that the ene- 
my, aided by the advantage of ground, and animated 
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CH AP. by the example of their prince, ſtill made a vigorous 
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reſiſtance, 1 which was very deli. 
cate in its management, but which ſeemed 


adviſable 
in his deſperate ſituation, where, if he gained nota 
decifive victory, he was 5 © undone : He command. 
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ſhould face about upon their pur. 
alry make an aſſault upon their 
wings, and both of them purſue the advantage, which 
the ſurpriſe and terror of the enemy muſt give them 
in that critical and deciſive moment. The | 
with great ſlaughter, and driven back 
to the hill ; where, being rallied by the bravery of 
Harold, they were able, notwithſtanding their loſs, to 
maintain he poſt and continue the combat. The duke 
tried the fame ſtratagem a ſecond time, with the fame 
ſucceſs; but even — this double advantage, he ftill 
found a great body of the Engliſh, who, maintaining 
themſelves in firm array, ſeemed determined to di 
pute the victory to the laſt extremity. He ordered 
his heavy-armed infantry to make an aſſault upon 
them; while his archers, placed behind, ſhould gall 
the enemy, who were expoſed by the ſituation of the 
ground, and who were intent in defending themſelves 
againſt the fwords and ſpears of the — By 
this diſpoſition he at laſt prevailed : Harold was flan 
by an arrow, while he was combating with great 
at the head of his men: His two brothers 
ſhared the fame fate: And the Engliſh, diſcouraged 
by the fall of thoſe princes, gave ground on all fides, - 
and were purſued with great ſlaughter by the victo- 
rious Normans. A few troops, however, of the van- 
| quiſhed had ſtill the courage to turn 2 
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ſome revenge for the — — 
of the day. But the appearance of the duke obliged 
them to ſeek their —_ and darkneſs ſa- 
ved them from any farther purſui t by the enemy. 

Thus was gained, by William duke of Normandy, 
the great and decifive victory of Haſtings, after a 
battle which was fought from morning till ; eu and 
which ſeemed worthy, by the heroic valour diſplayed 
by both armies and by both commanders, to decide 
the fate of a mighty kingdom. William had three 


HAR OL D. 
bers; and attacking them in deep and 


horſes killed under him; and there fell near fifteen 


thouſand men on the fide of the Normans : The laſs 
was ſtill more conſiderable on that of the 
beſides the death of the king and his row Wd 
The dead body of Harold was brought to William, 
and was generouſly reſtored without ranſom to his 
mother. The Norman army left not the field of 
battle, without giving thanks to heaven, in the moſt 
been manner, for their vitory: and the prince ha- 
in From age aa ned, imaged, 0 

his advantage the di * 
dfcomfired Engliſh. 
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of the Germans, and that of all appendix 
W 

on the ruins of Rome, was always extremely free; 

and thoſe fierce people, accuſtomed to independence, 


ud enured to arms, were more guided by perſuaſion 
han authority, in the ſubmiſſion which they 


paid to 
their princes. The military deſpotiſm, which had ta- 
ken place in the Roman empire, and which, previouſ- 
Ns the irruption of thai conquerors, hat fank the 
genius of men, and deſtroyed every noble principle 
of ſcience and virtue, was unable to reſiſt the vigor- 
ous effects of a free people; and Europe, as from a 

new h, rekindled her ancient ſpirit, and thook | 
off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will and authority, 
under which ſhe had fo long laboured. The free con- 
ſtitutions then eſtabliſhed, however impaired by the 

_ encroachments of ſucceeding princes, ſtill preſerve an 


Air of independence 0,” — age 
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ed from their anceſtors. The chicfiains Mow ſuch they 


commanded them in thoſe military expeditions, ſtill 


ary — The language pure Saxon; 
even the names of places, which often remain while 


þ of | Fg tongue entirely changes, were almoſt all affixed 


by the conquerors ; the manners and cuſtoms were 
wholly German; and the ſame picture of a fierce and 
bold liberty, which is drawn by the maſterly pencil 
of Tacitus, will fuit thoſe founders of the Englith 
government. The king, ſo far from being inveſted 


among the citizens; his authority d more on 
bis perſonal qualities than on bis ſtation; he was even 
ſo far on a level with the people, that a ſtated price 


was fixed for his head, and a legal fine was levied 


upon his murderer, which, though proportionate to 
his ſtation, and ſuperior to that paid for the life of 2 
fubjeR, was a ſenſible mark of Nis ſubordination to 
1 A 

| It is eaſy to imagine, that an independent people, 
ok 85 2 . 


were, more properly than kings or princes) who 


poſſeſſed a limited authority; ;; und ns the Bd 
es racker than ſubdued the ancient inha- 
bitants, they were indeed tranſplanted into a new ter. 


ritory, but preſerved unaltered all their civil and mi. 
was 


with arbitrary power, was only conſidered as the firſt 
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not be very ſtrict in maintaining a a regular fucceſſion of Appendix % 
their princes. Though they paid great regard to the ©, 
, and aſcribed to it an undiſputed fuperi- | 
"| on, they cither had no rule, or none that was ſtea- 

dy obſerved, in filling the vacant throne ; and pre- 

emergency, was more at- 
1 age a 


8 
rate poſſeſſions, and every man is not as much quali- 
tied for exerciſing the one, as for enjoying the other, 
a people, who arc not E of the general advan- 
| O4 tages 
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n a fixed rule, are apt to make 
" * 2 leaps in the — and "frequently to I 
ern who, had he poſſeſſed the requiſite year 


The Witte- 
| 


and abilities, would have been thought entitled to 
the ſovereignty. Thus, theſe monarchies are not, 
ſtriftly ſpeaking, either elective or hereditary ; and 
though the deſtination of a prince may often be fol. 


| lJowedin appointing his ſucceſſor, they can as little be 


regarded as wholly teſtamentary. The ſtates by their 
ſuſfrage may ſometimes eſtabliſh a ſovereign ; bur they 
more frequently recognize the perſon whom they ſinld 


eſtabliſhed : A few great men take the lead; the peo: | 


ple, overawed and influenced, — in the go- 
vernment; and the reigning prince, provided he be 


| aur royal family, paſſes undiſpuredy for the leg 


ercign. 

It is confeſſed, that our knowledge of the Anglo. 
Saxon hiſtory and antiquities is too imperfett to af. 
ford us means of determining with certainty all the 
prerogatives of the crown and privileges of the peo. 
ple, or of giving an exact delineation of that govern- 


ment. It is probable alſo, that the conſtitution might 


be ſomewhat different in the different kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, and that it changed conſiderably du- 
ring the courſe of fix centuries, which elapſed from 
the firſt invaſion of the Saxons till the Norman con- 

queſt *. But moſt of tlieſe differences and changes, 
Wich their cauſes and eſſects, are unknown to us: It 


only appears, that, at all times, and in all the king- 


doms, 


d We know of one change, not in» of more capacity in | their place Yet 


eonſiderable in the Saxon conſtitution. the laws of Edward the Conteſſor, $. 
The Saxon Annals, p. 49- inform us, 35. fay exprefoly, that the heretoghs 
that it was in early times the preroga - or dukes, and the ſheriffs, were choſen 
tive of the king to name the dukes, by the freeholders in the folkmote, a 
carls, aldermen and ſheriffs of the coun- county-court, which was aſſembled 
ties. Aﬀer, a contemporary writer, qnce a year, and where all the free 
informs us, that Alfred depoſed all the holdets ſwore allegiance to the king · 
ignorant aldermen, and appointed men 


VPV SS: ' ... 8 
5 — —ð Gor that io — 5 
nagemot or men, is 
import of the term), whoſe conſent was requiſite for 
| enadting laws, and for ratifying the chief acts of pu- 
| Hlic-adminiſtration. The to all the avs of 
- Kthelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athelſtan, 
Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward the Confei. 
be; even thoſe to the laws of Canute, though a kind 
| of conqueror, put this matter beyond controverſy, 
| and carry proots every where of a limited and legal 
government. But who were the conſtituent mem- 
ders of this Wittenagemot has not been determined 
with certainty by antiquaries. It is agreed, that the 
biſhops and abbots » were an eſſential part; and it is 
io evident, from the tenor of thoſe ancient laws, 
that the Wittenagemot enacted ſtatutes wich p regula- 
ted the eccleſiaſtical as well as civil government, and 
_—— dangerous principles, by which the church 
ſevered from the ſtate, were hitherto un- 
ONS tbe Angle inate ©. It alto appears, that 
the aldermen or governors of counties, who, after the 
Daniſh times, were often called earis *, were admitted 
into this council, and gave their conſent to the pu- 
blic ſtatutes. But beſides the prelates and aldermen, 
2 A 

nent part of the Wittenagemot; but who theſe 
were, is nor ſo clearly aſcertained by the laws or 
hiſtory of that period. The matter would * 
be of difficult diſcuſſion, even were it examined im- 
partially; but as our modern parties have choſen to 
WEE on this pains, the queſtion has been diſputed 
with the greater obſtinacy, and the arguments on 
both ſides have become, on that account, the more 
captious and deceitful. Our monarchical faction main- 
tan, that theſe wites or ſapientes were the judges, or 


| men 
. Sometimes abbefſes were admit. q Wilkins paſſim. 
r . 


charters Spelm. ( 
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ſo poor, and the inhabitants lived in fuch depen» 
on the great men, that it: ſeems nowiſe pro. 
they would be admitted as a part of the 


national councils. The commons are well known ty 


would admit any of a rank ſo much inferior as the 
to ſhare with them in the ive autho- 
rity. Tacitus indeed affirms, that, the. an- 


among 
cĩent Germans, the conſent of all the members of 


_ the community was required in every important deli- 
| beration; but he ſpeaks not of repreſentatives ; and 
this ancient praftice, mentioned by the Roman hiſto 


rian, could only have place in ſmall tribes, where e- 
very citizen might, without inconvenience, be aflem- 


bled upon any extraordinary emergency. After prin- 
cipalities became extenſive; after the difference of 


oa 


r Brady's treatiſe of Engliſh boroughs, p. 3, 4, J, &c. 
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| thoſe which aroſe from perſonal 
we may conclude, that the national affemblies muſt 


ſed only- of the more conſiderable citizens. | 
earn or com- 
| mons from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is ſome 
- neceffiry for ſuppoſing, that this aſſembly conſiſted of 
3 — prel tes, abbots, 


* there been no other le- 
ati I power had been in a 
| peat meaſure abſolute, contrary to the tenor of allthe 
and to the practice of all the northern na- 
tions. We may therefore conclude, that the more 
proprietors of land were, without any e- 
 eflion, conſtituent members of the national aſſembly: 


ile for emitling the poſiciſor to this honourakle | 
privilege. We find a paſſage in an ancient author 
by which it appears, that a perſon of very noble 
birth, even one allied to the crown, was not eſteem- 


a fortune of that amount. Nor need 
1 council would become 
dforderly or confuſed by admitting ſo great a multi- 
The landed property of England was proba- 

bly in few hands during the Saxon times; at leaſt, 


during 


nation was afterwards frequently vio- 
lated ; and the abbots, as well as bi- 
ſhops, were afterwards al appointedby 
the king; as we learn from Ingulf, a 
writer cotemporary to the conqueſt. 
t Hiſt, Elienſes, lib. 2. cap. 40. 


and valour ; =. 
| have been more limited in their number, — I 


to himſelf the ratification. This deſti- © 


Appendix —_— later part of that period: 
ambition to a thoſe public 
1 


The ne It is certain, that whatever we may determine cou 
cracy. 


cratical : The royal a 


- 


and in theſe alone, the great offices went from father 
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too numerous for the diſpatch of the little 
which was brought before them. 


cerning the conſtituent members of the Wittenagemot, 
in whom, with the king, the legiſlature reſided, the 
Anglo-Saxon government, in the period preceding 
the Norman « t, was become extremely ariſto. 
ty was very limited; the 
people, even if admitted to that aſſembly, were of lit. 
tle or no weight or conſideration. We have hints 
given us in hiſtorians of the great power and riches 
particular noblemen : And it could not but hay 


pen, after the abolition of the Heptarchy, when the 


king lived at a diſtance from the provinces, that thoſe 
great proprietors, who reſided on their eſtates, would 


much augment their authority over their vaſſals and 
retainers, and over all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
dourhood. Hence the immeafurable power aſſumed 
by Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, Morcar, Ed- 


win, Edric, and Alfric, who controlled the authority 
of the kings, and rendered themſelves quite neceflary 


in the government. The two latter, chough deteſted 
by the people on account of their joining a foreign 
enemy, ſtill preſerved their power and influence; and 
we may therefore conclude, that their authority was 
tounded, not on popularity, but on family rights and 
poſſeſſions. There is one Athelſtan, mentioned in the 
reign of the king of that name, who is called alder- 


man of all England, and is faid to be half king: though 
the monarch himſelf was a prince of valour and abili- - 


ties“. And we find, that in the later Saxon times, 


to 
u Hiſt. Rameſ. $. 3. p. 387. 


and as men 


ea cute vos s © = mir 


— 
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| became, in a manner, hereditary in the Appendis 


their turn, contribute to encreaſe it. M daring 
to-rely on the guardianſhip of the laws, were obliged 
o devote themſelves to the ſervice of ſome chieftain, 
whoſe orders tliey followed even to the diſturbance of 
the government, or the injury of their fellow-citizens, 
and who afforded them, in return, prutection from 
any infult or injuſtice by Hence we find, 

by the extracts which Dr. Brady has given us from 
| Domeſday, that almoſt all the inhabitants, even of 
towns, had placed themſelves under the clientſhip of 
purchaſed by annual payments, and whom'they were 
obliged to conſider as their ſovereign, more than the 
» Roger Hoveden, giving the reaſon in thoſe inſtances, the fame tendency 
made towards rendering offices hereditary, 
. 
er materno ſunguine attinebat ad period, on the continent; and which 
am honor illins comtatus. Erat enim had already produced there its full 


A matre Algitha, filia Uthredi comitis. eſſect. 
dee alſo Sim. Dun. p. 205. We ſee 
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Appendix king himſelf, or even the 


to his patron, that his murderer was obliged 
to pay a fine to the latter, as a compenſation 


more conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, 
each to ſupport himſelf by his own independent aw 
thority, entered into formal confederacies with each 
other, and compoſed a kind of 
which rendered itſelf formidable to all aggreſſor, 
Dr. Hickes has preſerved a curious Saxon bond df 
this kind, which he calls a Sedalitium, and. which 
contains particulars characteriſtical of the may. 
ners and cuſtoms of the times. All the affocins 
are there faid to be gentlemen — 
and they fwear before the n 
their confederacy, and to be 
they promiſe to bury any of the aſſociates who dies, 
in whatever place he had appointed; to contribute to 
his funeral charges ; and to artend ar his interment; 
and whoever is wanting in this laſt duty, binds him- 
honey. When cy 
— —— beſide to his ſuc- 
cour, to give information to the ſheriff; and if he be 


. they engage to levy a fine of one d upon hum: 

2 if the preſident of the fociety himſelf be. wanting in 
„ he binds himfelf to pay one pound; 

unleſs he has the reaſonable excuſe of ſickneſs, or of 

duty to his ſuperior. When any of the aſſociates 


is murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from 


F 


pence. If any of the aſſociates, who happens to 
be poor, kill a man, the fociety are to conti 
bute, by a certain proportion, to pay his fine: A 


nnn to his hiſt. p. 8, 9, 10, &c. 
5, Ke. The caſe was the fame with y LL. Edw. Conf. $. 8. apudIngull- 
the freemen in the country. Sce pref. z Dillext, Epilt. P. 21. 


yg though a freeman, was 4 = <= 
by ls 
for his 


Joſs; in hke manner as he paid a fine to the maſſes 
for the murder of his flave ”. Men, who were ofa | 


ſeparate community, 


„„ 4a mw ow woe A ww . ce wi a5 <= =. 


= 


negligent in protecting the perſon expoſed to * | 


| — 
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the murderer ; and if he refuſe to pay it, they 
are to proſecute him for the ſum at their joint ex- | 


1 re- Anglo-Saxons, the 
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r the half of 


, if the fine be 700 ſhillings ; less if Appradix 


| that ſum, again, if he be a Wellbman. Bur abe 


vocation, he muſt himſelf pay the fine. If any of 
Sciates kill any of his fellows, in.a ike crinmal 
manner, beſides paying the uſual fine to the relations 
of the deceaſed, he muſt pay eight to the 
ſaciety, or renounce the benefit of it: In which caſe 
they bind themſclves, under the penalty of one pound, 
never to cat or drink with him, except in the preſence 
of the king, biſhop, or alderman. There are other 
_ regulations to protect themſelves or their ſervants 
1 to revenge ſuch as are c 
aal to prevent their giving abuſive language io each 
other; and the fine, which engage to pay for 
hs haſt offence, is a meaſure of y. 

It is not to be doubted, but a confederacꝝ of this 
kind muſt have been a great fource of 
attachment ; when men lived m perpetual danger 
from encmics, robbers, and oppreſſors, and received 
ES cate hom ate parton won and from 
the aſſiſtance of their friends or patrons. As animo- 
lies were then more violent, connections were alſo 
more intimate, whether 2 or derived from 
blood : The molt remote degree of inquity was 


| — An indelible memory of was pre- 


Severe vengeance was taken for injuries, both 
_ of honour, and as the beſt means of fu- 
ne fecuriey And the civil union being weak, many 
private engagements were contracted, in order to ſup- 
ply its place, and to procure men that fafety, which 
| the laws and their own innocence were not alone able 


to mfure to them. . 
D 


On the whole, 


great body even of the free citizens, in thoſe ages, 
| really enjoyed much leſs true liberty, 33 
þ <ccution of the laws is the moſt ſevere, and where 


ſubjects 


and 
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ae ſubordination-an} 


1 on the civil magiſtrate. The reaſon is 
D gerived from the exceſs itſelf of that liberty. "Men 
I — | 
injuries; where receive not protection 
the laws and magiſtrate, chey will Se it by whe 
ſion to fuperiors, and by herding in ſome private con- 
„which acts under the direction of a power. 
ful leader. e 
cauſe of tyranny, 1 
many of the individuals. 

Secugity was provided wade Buns! det 
members of the — 20d in $0 
returning, except they were notorious thieves and robbers, 


— The German Sa: ons, as the other nations of that 


continent, were divided into three ranks of men, the 
noble, the free, and the flaves*. This diſtinction 
they brought over with them into Britain. 
The nobles were called thanes ; and were of tro 
feem to have been on the former ; and to 
have received lands, for which they paid rent, fervi- 
ces, or attendance in peace and war. We know of 
no title which raifed any one to the rank of thane, 
except noble birth and the poſſeſſion of land. The 
former was always much regarded by all the German 
nations even in their moſt barbarous ſtate ; and as 
the Saxon nobility, having little credit, could ſcarce- 
ly burthen their eſtates with much debt, and as the 
commons had little trade or induſtry, by which they 
could accumulate riches, theſe two ranks of men, e- 
ven though they were nor ſeparated by poſitive Jaws, 
might remain long diſtinct, and the noble families con- 
tinue many ages in opulence and fplendor. There 
were no middle rank of men, that could gradually 
mix with their ſuperiors, and inſenſibly procure to 
themſelves honour and diſtinction. If, by any extra- 
ordinary accident, a mean perfon acquircd riches, a 


circumſtance 


» Nichard. hiſt. Bd. 4. b Spelm. Feus and Tenures, p. 40. 
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Appendix in England, and was the capital of a great | 
* 2 ö n - 
N — . contained then hut 1418 families C. 
tells us, that the great diſtinction between the Au- 
glo-Saxon nobility and the French or Norman, was 
that the latter built magnificent- and ſtately cas; 
whereas the former conſumed their immenſe fortunes 1 
in riot and hoſpitality, and in mean houfes. We | 
' thence infer, that the arts in g were much nack if 
advanced in England than in France; a greater num- 
der of idle ſervants and retainer: lived about the great 
families; and as theſe, even in France, were power. 
ful enough to diſturb the execution of the laws, we 


may judge of the authority acquired by the ariſto- 
in England. When carl Godwin beſieved the | 
— 2 * macugar parc xanga þ = 

huſcarles, or houſeceorles and retainers, and thereby 
conſtrained his ſovereign to accept of the conditions 
which he was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. 


The lower rank of freemen were denominated 


were induſtrious, 6 a et 
bandry : Whence a ceorle and a huſbandman de- 
came in à manner terms. cultira- 
ted the farms of the nobility or thanes, for whi h they 
. and they ſeem to have been removeable 
For there 1s little mention of leaſes 2. 
. : The pride of the nobility, 
rogether with the general i ignorance of writing, mult 
— c 


the moſt conſiderable he mentions. lies here mentioned, which, at the rate # 


The accountof them is extracted from of five perſons to a family, makes a- 
Domeſday-book. bout 7000 ſouls. The fixth ward was 
g Brady's treatiſe of boroughs, p. Lid waſte. 
30. There were fix wards, beſides the h P. 102. See alſo de Geſt. Angi. 
| 3 | 


Tg 


751 


| 


4 


. 


perpetual wars 
| tions of the 
- this great alteration 
ers taken 1 | 
roads, | 
| gh | 
Great i 
an 1 * 
n | 
| fluence which always attends riches, but 
Eh, $ 70. Theſe laws fxed k General preface to his hiſt. p. 7, 
rents for a hyde ; but it is diffi- 8, 9, &c. | "Soap 
> uy convert it into modern mea- 1 LL. Edg, $ 14. apud Spelm. Conc. o 


vol. i. p. 471. 
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2 "te por 
importance than the legiſlative. There were 


— 


22 


few ſtatutes enacted; and the nation was leſs govern. 
by laws than by cuſtoms, which admitted a great 


| e 

| checks on the ariſtocracy. But there 
power ſtill more important than either the 
legiſlative ; to wit, the power of injuring 
by immediare force and violence, for which 


no taxes impoſed by the ſtates : There were | 


APPENDIX I. 


the monarchy, the looſe execution of the a. 


The Frifians, a wine of the Germans, had never 
advanced beyond thishwild and imperfect ſtate of ſo- 
ciety ; and the right of private revenge ſtill remained 


and to drop all farther proſecution of revenge. 
the accommodation of one quarrel might not be 


their pride by the 


regret for the loſs or injury of a kinſ. 


man by their acquiſition of new property: And thus 
peace was for a moment reſtored to the ſo- 


= LL. Frif. tit. z. apud Lindenbrog. e Tacit. de morib. Germ. The au- 

N 492 thor fays, that the price of the com- 

» LL. Ethelb, $ 23. LL. Al. 5 poſition was fixed; which muſt havg 

27. | been by the laws and the interpoſition 
| þ Called by the Saxons megizta, of the magiſtrates. 
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n put out of the protection 
bf the deceaſed had liberty 

thought proper. _ 
Some antiquarians 


remained with- 
fame prince, a 


of the 


* ti 


conſpiracy againſt the life of the 


A 
* 


1222 „ILA 5 40. Sec alſo LL. 
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king might be re- 
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- licitl obey- 6 - 


ter was obliged to ſhow the tracks out of it, or pay 
_ their value 2 | 

| Rebellion, to whatever exceſs it was carried, was 
not capital, but mi 


vent all ' diſorders, only 


alehouſe too 
ſeems 
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Rules of 


E the manner of 
xons appear 


2 2 af the fituation | 


do any degree, nor is founded on 


general to perjury was much 

„„ GI EE 
who could not diſcuſs an intricate evidence, and were 
obliged to number, not weigh, the af the 
witneffes b. Hence the ridiculous prafice of obligin 


255 . iloth. & Eadm. 5. 12, 13. wn antes nag Cr 
LL. Ethel. apud Wilkins. p. 117. 


valued at twenty ſhillings, 
'neral rules for weighing the credibility 


i to that of all the fix See Wilkins, 
of witneſſes. - A man whoſe life was p. 72. | 


eltiztated at 120 ſhillings counterba- 


hood, and even perjury among them, than among ci. q 
vilized nations: Virtue, which is nothing but a more 
enlarged and more cultivated reaſon, never flouriſhes _ 
ſteady principles of 
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. ame at laſt a ſpeci — 
vweſees 1 


105 


| 


tl 


LL. Ine, $ 77. | 
-< Sometimes the perſon accuſed 


arms; and this was 
But this was not of the nature of 2 


lief. 


See 


Te. 
j 


17 
NI 
5 


of 
r Spellman in verb. Ordealium. The value of this heriot was fixed 
s Spelm. in verb. Corſned. Par- Canute's laws, $ 69. 

ker, p. x56. Text. Ruffenf. p. 33. | | 
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eee even 9 religious uſes, vba che cas 1 


a dich — than ours, and à Saxon penny near 
three times as heavy ©. As to the value of money in 
— . —K—.—.— 


Alt 


ſheep; a cow at four . i 
chat the cattle in that age, from the de- 


huſbandry, were not fo large as they are ut 


10 


1 


times of greater value. A horſe v 


2 — or 
8 8 


pi 


England, we may compute, that money was 


-# = 8 


of the 


- 0422448 
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n 


multiplĩed more 


fold above a 3 


laſt period was 


hiſtorians, as if it 


value as in our time. 
On the whole, there are three things to be cg 


_ Elizabeth ; when'a quarter of wheat was fold for 


& LL, IE. $ 37. apud Wilkins, p. 43. 
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efforts of the Romans, Saxons, and Danes; and 
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be government of fo wiſe © 5.6 5. 


> as EX t, joinee to 
of Warwic and Mellent, 1157. 
| de Redvers, and Robert 


Firz Hamon, barons, who ſtill adhered to 
government, the army was retained in 
iog's intereſts, and marched, with ſeeming union 
firmack, to oppoſe Robert, who had landed with 
Eee at Portſmouth. 

The two armies lay in fight of each other for face 
Jags without coming to adion; and both princes be- Rabe 
ig apprehenſive of the event, which would veal 
he decifive, harkened the more williagly to the 
tobnſels of Anſelm and the other great men who medi- 
Ned an acconi:! * atioh between them. After em- 
ſome nc20ciauen, it was agreed, that Robert 
A relign bis 1 to England, and receive 
in leu of lem an annual penſion of 3000 marks; that 
F either of the princes died without iſſue, the other 
ſhould fucceed do his dominions; that the adhercars 
of each ſhould be pardoned, and reſtored to all their 
either in Normandy or England; and that 
Robert nor Henry ſhould thenceforth encou- 
receive, or protect the enemies of the other . . 
treaty, though calculated ſo much for Heory's 1103. 
Hvanitage, he was the firſt to violate. He reſtored 
indeed the eſtates of all Robert's adherents ; but was 
ſectely determined, that noblemen, fo powerful and 
Þ ill affected, who bad both inclination and abiliry to 
diſturb his government, ſhould not long remain un- 
moleſted in their preſcnt opulence and ur. He 
began with the earl of Shre e 
or ſome time by ſpies, and then indicted on a 
Barge conſiſting of forty-five articles. This turbu- 
— knowing * own guilt, as well as the 
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. benefices was the ſaurce of all ſimony ; . 
had but wy much foundation — * 


Henry had now r mmm 


a like privilege . Anſclm's two 
who were monks, armed to him, that it was im- 


to fall the ſees of A propm 
„and to inveſt the new biſhops in the uſual 
mei- 

8 


manner ?. Bat Anſelm, whoy as he had good 
e no credit to the afſeveration of the king 
gers, refuſed not only to conſecrate them, but e · 
ven to communicate with them; and the biſhops them · 
ſelves, riding how odious they were become, return- 
edto Henry © the enſigus of their dignity, The quar- 


rel every day encreaſed between the king and the pri- I 


mate: Ihe former, notwithſtanding the prudence and 
moderation of his temper, threw out menaces againſt 
ſuch as ſhould pretend to oppoſe him in exerting the 
ancient prerogatives of his crown: and Anſelm, fen- 
Idle of his own dangerous ſituation, defired leave to 
make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the caſe be- 
fore the ſovercign pontiff. Henry, well pleaſed to 
rid himfelf, without violence, of ſo inflexible an an- 


ragonill, 
w Eadmer, p. 64, 66. y Eadmer, p. 66. W. Malm. ps 
x Eadmer, P. 65. W. Naim. P. 225. Hoveden, P. 46g. Sim. Do- 


their 2 and who — hi 

as the final abolition of and truc 

piety in — . The king, — ſeized 
all the Lens of te fas ; and fent William de Wa- 
telvaſt to negociate with Paſcal, and to ſind ſome 
means of accommodation in this delicate affair. 
The Engliſh miniſter rold Paſcal, thas his maſter 
would rather loſe his crown, than part with the right 
of grantivg inveſtitures. And I,“ replied 
« would rather loſe my head than allow. him to re- 
e init?” Henry — prohibited Anſelm from 
returning, unleſs he reſolved to conform himſelf to 
the laws and pſages of the kingdom; and the primate 
up his reſidence at Lyons, in expectation that 
x king would at laſt be obliged to yield the point, 
which was the preſent object of controverſy berween 
them. Soon after, he was permitted to return to his 
at Bec in Normandy; and Henry, beſides 
reſtoring to him the revenues of his ſee, treated him 
vith the greateſt reſpect, and held ſeveral conferences 
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axoeditant pretenſions. Nonſenſe paſſed for demon- en g r. 
2 — — 


e Treaties — — 
be binding, where the intereſts of God were concern- 
&: The 
authority 


ancient laws and cuſtoms of ſtates had no 
againſt a dine right: Impudent forgeries 
———— — 
of holy church, if ſucceſsful, were 

; if unfortunate, were worthip- 


turned out equal- 
ions. Paſcal 


— 


Kick would have drawn diſgrace and ruin on any 
temporal prince that had been fo unfortunate as to 
fill into a like fituation. His | 


apreement, the emperor and pope e 
gether on the ſame hoſte ; one half of which was gi- 
ren to the prince, the other taken by the pontiff: 
The moſt tremendous imprecations were publicly de- 
wunced on either of them who ſhould violate the 
weaty : Yer no ſooner did Paſcal recover his liberty, 
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3 en 4 », communicated the earl of Mallont, and the other mi. 
i nifters of Henry, who were initrumental in ſupport. 
. ing bis pretenſions : He daily menaced the king bim. 
{If with a like ſentence ; and he ſuſpended the blow 
only to give him leiſure to prevent it by a timely fab. 
miſſion. N — impatiently for the 
dw and inſurrections : | The bes bel 
were anxious at the proſpect of aa incident, which 
would fer their religious and civil duties at variance; 
Aud the countels of Blois, his ſiſter, a princeſs of pie. 
ty, who had great influence over him, was affright. 
ened with the danger of her brother's eternal damna- 
tion. Henry, on the other hand, ſeemed determi. 
ned to run all hazards, rather than reſign a preroga- 
uve of ſuch i , which had been enjoyed by 
all his ors; and it ſeemed probable, from his 
great prudence and abilities, that he might be able to 
ain his rights, and finally prevail in the conteſt. 
While Paſcal and Henry thus ſtood mutually in awe 
of each other, it was the more caſy to bring about 
nan accommodation between them, and to figd a me- 
ene Abbes cook pale of their dps 
they had formerly been accuſtomed to paſs 
two ceremonies : They received from the hands of 
the ſovereign a ring and croſier, as ſymbols of their 
_ office ; and this was called their invefiture : They 
alſo made thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince, which were 
required of vaſſals by the rites of the feudal law, and 
which received the name of homage. And as the king 
might refuſe, both to grant the invefiture and to re- 
ceive the homage, though the chapter had, by ſome 
canons of the middle age, been endowed with the 
right of election, the ſovercign had in reality the ſole 


" 


f Eadmer, p. 79. h Ibid. p. 79. 
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ber of appointing prelates. Urban II. had equally © N A v. 
— laymen of the rights of granting iavellicuce, — 
Hof receiving homage *: The emperors never were 1107. 
e, by all their wars and negociations, to make 
 Hindtion be admitted between them: The interpoſi- 
ton of profane lay men, in any particular, was ftill 
xepreſenced as impious and abominable : And the 
carch openly aſpired to a total independence on the 
fare. But Henry had put England, as well as Nor- 
mandy, in ſuch a ſituation as gave greater weight to 
his negociations ; ard Paſcal was, for the preſent, ſa- 
- tified with his reſigning the right of granting inveſti- 
mes, by which the ſpiritual dignity was ſuppoſed to 

de conferred ; and he allowed the biſhops to do ho- 

mage for their temporal properties and privileges k. 
The pontiff was well pleaſed to have made this aqui- 
inn, which, be hoped, would in time involve the 

whole: And the king anxious to procure an eſcape 
tom a very dangerous ſituation, was content to retain 
| ſome, though a more precarious authority, in the 
on of prelates. = 
Aſter the principal controverſy was accommodated, 
i was not diſſicult to adjuft the other differences. 
The pope allowed Anſelm to communicate with rhe 
predates who had alrcady received inveſtitures from 
the crown ; and he only required of them fome ſub- 
miſſions for their paſt miſconduct l. He alfo granted 
Anſelm a plenary power of remedying every other 
order, which, he-faid, might ariſe from the bar- 
baroufneſs of the country ®. Such was the idea 
which the popes then entertained of the Engliſh ; and 
nothing can be a ftronger proof of the miſerable ig 
norance in which that people were then plunged, than 
that a man, who fat on the papal throne, and who 


| 91. W. Malm. 163. Brompton, p. 1000. Wilkins, i P 
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of France, having ſoon after, for other 
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Normandy, which 
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aced no evert more memora- 
the former. At laſt the death 
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Levin, fading himkelf Sale 16 wreſt Noi 
from the king 


, and of affording the ecclefiaſtics a pretenceto 
erpoſe in the temporal concerns of princes: He 
carried g Wiltam to a general cobalt which 


2s afſcmbled at Rheims by Pope Calizrus Il. fe- 


ſented the Norman prince to them, complained of the 


thanifeſt uſarpation and injuſtice of Henry, craves the 


aſſiſtance of the church for reinſtating the true heir in 
his dominions, and repreſented the enormity of de- 


taining in captivity ſo brave a prince as Robert, one 
df the moſt eminent 2 of the crols, and 'who, 


protecti enry knew howto defend 


the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet with dex- 
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